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A MODERN RESIDENCE AT LOW COST. 


To design a neat, cheap, convenieucs and roomy cottage, is no 
easy task. People are not satistied to-day with the plain house 
which would have pleased them twenty years ago, for they have 
become educated in architecture and have seen what can be done 
in the artistic designing of 
houses. The picturesque homes 
dotting the landscape through- 
out the land are the direct result 
of this education. One must 
follow the laws of common 
sense in designing homes, and 
not sacrifice interior arrange- 
ment for exterior show, which 
is distasteful to the cultivated 
eye. To be satisfactory, a house 
must be planned with special 
reference to the needs of the 
occupants, and such houses are 
really the most pleasing in 
appearance, as they clearly 
show the use for which they 
were intended. Many of our 
houses are ugly because of 
their lack of proportion and 
harmony of expression, and 
others aic ruined more by an 





excess of ‘‘tacked on ornament” . FIG 1. A NEAT MODERN RESIDENCE. 


than by too little. The beauty of a house lies in its proportions; 
and an attractive outline costs no more than one which is ugly. 
The accompanying illustration, designed by E. A. Payne, architect, 
presents a simple, straight-forwaru building. It hasa tower of 
moderate dimensions, but the details are not rich, they are not 
expensive, and it is not obtrusive. The outline is simple, and the 
general finishing of the 
house is of a modest char- 
acter. Itisa comparatively 
inexpensive building, and 
one which would reflect 
credit on those who would 
have the good taste to build 
it. It has eight main rooms, 
conveniently and economi- 
cally arranged. It is eco- 
nomical in matter of cost, 
expense of furnishing and 
Serie a “7 labor of caring for it. There 
Reem. is no waste or useless space. 
15 215 4Bay. PAR LOA @ On the ground floor there is 
| ISS. sufficient room to meet the 
requirements of comfortable 
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living, and at the same time 
any. ordinary social require- 
ments, The rooms are well 
shaped, proportioned toeach 
other, and a general air of 
light and cheerfulness per- 





FIG 2. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


vades the house. The build- 


ing is set well above the grade and entered from the front by a 
porch through a vestibule into the sitting room. This room is of 
good size, with the addition of an octagonal bay nine feet across. 
The bay is alcoved by means of artistic grille work, and fitted 
with built-in bookcases, altogether making a very cozy reading 
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nook. The general aspect of the room is enlivened by an open 
grate. To the right is the parlor of the same size, and back of this 
is the dining room. To the rear of the sitting room is a chamber, 
furnished with a rear outlet and connected with the kitchen and 
dining room through a lobby. In the lobby is a dumb waiter, fur- 
nishing convenient connection with the cellar, which we reach by 
stairs also from the lobby, and 
‘a stationary wash bowl in the 
angle next the chimney. The 
pantry is well furnished with 
all the modern conveniences. 
The kitchen has a sink and 
brick-set range, with water- 
back and boiler, and communi- 
cates with the dining room 
through the lobby and china 
closet. A cellar is provided 
under the dining room eight 
feet deep, under the chamber 
seven feet deep, and under the 
remainder of the house six feet 
deep. Going up stairs,we land 
in a small hall, from which are 
accessible the three chambers, 
the bath room, and the stairs to 
the attic. The interior of the 
first floor is trimmed in natural 
finished cypress. The second 
floor is trimmed in white pine 
and painted in suitable tints, Constructionally the house is of the 
best, using good materials and workmanship. The cellar walls are 
of stone to one course above, thence a brick underpinning. The 
outside walls are sheathed diagonally, papered and covered with 
half-inch siding. The second story of the octagonal tower and the 
roof are covered with cypress shingles. The entire first floor is 
double, of yellow pine, with paper between. The plastering is of 
three-coat work on seasoned pine lath. The hardware of the two 
floors is of bronze. The ST 
painting outside is of il it y 
ul! | 





three-coat work in colors 
well selected. The house 
is heated by afurnace 
placed under the dining 
room. Dimensions, 35x46 
feet over all, except the 
projection of the front 
porch. The hight of the 
stories is ten and eight and 
one-half feet respectively. 
Such a house can be built 
thus com plete, in most 
localities, for from $2,000 
to $2,600, according to style 
and quality of interior 
finish employed. Without 
the furnace, the cost might 
be considerably reduced 
even from this in some 
places. If a furnace is FIG 3. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 

used, that portion of the cellar should be walled off by itself, for 
no farmhouse wants a warm cellar to injure fruits and vegetables 
stored therein. [In our engravings, which explain the text very 
clearly, Fig. 1, presents a perspective view of the cottage. Fig 2 
shows the first floor, and Fig 8 the second floor plan.] 
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WESTERN NEW YORK METHODS OF GROWING CORN. 


P. C. REYNOLDS, NEW YORK. 


In the Atlantic States there is a great deal more labor expended 
upon the corn crop than upon any other cereal crop. Field corn 
cannot be sown broadcast, as can the other cereals, and then left 
to grow to maturity without further cultivation. When matured 
it is not usually harvested with a machine at the rate of fifteen to 
twenty acres a day, and its grain and stalks separated by another 
machine, at the rate of eight hundred to one thousand bushels a 
day and the golden grain delivered in bags, as we harvest and 
thresh wheat. On the contrary, in the Atlantic States we usually 
plant by hand in hills, cultivate all through the season as long as 
practicable, cut it by hand, hill by hill, and husk it by hand, ear by 
ear, or at least a large proportion of our farmers manage thus, 

Now I am fully persuaded that there isa much better way; a 
way by which corn can be produced at much less cost. For many 
years a good many of our best farmers in Western New York have 
practiced planting their corn in drills, instead of in check rows, 
first using the ordinary grain drill, and finally the corn planter. 
The approved way is to plant corn on clover sod, in the regular 
five years’ rotation. Late in autumn, when most of the stock are 
in the stables, commence hauling the manure daily, or at brief 
intervals, and spreading it upon the clover lea. Continue to do 
this until the ground becomes soft in the spring, unless the field is 
covered before. Experience has proved that this is the best way to 
apply manure to receive the greatest benefit from it. I have seen 
cornfields where the farmer commenced hauling manure late in 
autumn and continued until just before plowing, and the corn 
during the season showed greatest luxuriance where the first 
manure was applied, gradually diminishing in thriftiness through 
the field to where the last application was made, where the poorest 
corn in the field was to be seen. 

The field is plowed rather below than above medium depth, 
worked fine with improved harrows, marked in straight rows, and 
then drilled. If the old grain drill is used, only two or three tubes, 
according to length of drill, are used, and the seed is drilled in 
quite thickly, too thickly for best results, the farmer preferring to 
thin out afterwards to having it seeded too lightly. It is desirable 
to have a single stalk grow every eight or ten inches, but the grain 
drill will not distribute the seed with such uniformity. After a 
few days, when the weeds begin to start, or the surface becomes 
encrusted, commence to harrow with a light harrow or a smoothing 
harrow, and continue to harrow frequently until the corn is four or 
five inches in height. With the surface kept mellow, the corn will 
sprout quicker and grow much more rapidly. Then the cultivator 
could be started. And here quite a saving can be effected by using 
a two-horse cultivator, working two rows at a time, instead of one, 
thereby saving the wages of one man. 

The aim is to cultivate so closely to the hills as to obviate the 
necessity of using the hoe, and, if the rows are marked out straight 
enough, it can be done; not by cutting up all the weeds in the row 
with the cultivator teeth, but by covering those that cannot be 
uprooted. The corn planter drops thé seed much more uniformly 
and is greatly to be preferred to the grain drill. If the farmer uses 
commercial fertilizers, they can be applied with the attachments to 
either drill. I have known New York State farmers to grow from 
fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn per acre in drills. Where the 
ground is very stony this method would be impracticable, as by 
cultivating so closely to the rows as is necessary to cover all the 
weeds, stones would be thrown upon the corn, breaking it down. 
But on land not too stony large crops of corn can be produced at 
much less cost per bushel than by hill culture. 





NITROGEN FIXATION BY CLOVER. 


JONS. A. FRIES, PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Leguminous plants, because of their power to enrich the soil in 
nitrogen, have been much studied. Much has been found out 
about the assimilation of free nitrogen by plants, and extensive 
investigations have been carried on in order to ascertain what 
plants have .the power to make use of free nitrogen, how 
it is brought about, and to what extent it actually is done. 
In the many experiments the leguminous plants have shown 
the greatest, if not the exclusive power to gather and make use of 
nitrogen which does not already exist in the soil in the form of any 
known compound. Also, that the plant does not take the gas 


directly from the air to work it into the complex albuminoid bod- 
ies, but it is brought about through a process which is rather com- 
plex, and it is only through the activity of certain microbes found 
in the soil, that it is done. 

The important fact concerning the storing up of large quanti- 
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ties of nitrogen by certain plants has been known for some time, 
but a satisfactory explanation as to how it is done has been reached 
only within the last few years, and the following explanation is 
now generally accepted. 

In the moisture and air of the soil are found numerous micro- 
scopic organisms of different kinds, and certain ones,—probably 
only one species,—find in the roots of the leguminous plants a 
medium, or certain conditions which are favorable to their most 
active growth and development. The root hairs are attacked, the 
bacteria enter and take full possession of certain cells, multiply in 
them, and so destroy the normal healthy condition of these cells. 
The characteristic abnormal growth, or tubercle, is formed, caused 
partly perhaps by the presence of other micro-organisms, besides 
those which supply the plant with nitrogen. 

This symbiosis or parasitic action of these bacteria does not in 
any way interfere with the health and growth of the plant, but on 
the other hand, it is indirectly the cause of increased growth of the 
plant, and fertility of the soil; for in these tubercles or bag-like 
appendages, large quantities of the most valuable plant food are 
manufactured, in that these bacteria multiply and die, leaving 
behind nitrogenous substances for the plant to make use of. These 
observations have brought about a great change in the field of agri- 
culture, and farmers are now everywhere trying to employ these 
minute living beings for the purpose of increasing in the soil the 
most expensive and necessary ingredient of all farm products—the 
nitrogen. 

The intelligent farmer of to-day selects and grows in his rota- 
tion, such plants as are known to be able to gather large quantities 
of nitrogen from sources outside the soil, and thus by plowing the 
crop under as green manure, or, by making double use of it, in first 
feeding it to the cattle, and then returning the manure to the soil, 
he adds to his soil nitrogen in a way much cheaper, and in a form 
more desirable and lasting than the salts found in most commercial 
fertilizers. 





A WHEELED PLATFORM FOR DRIVING POSTS. 


In driving fence posts a platform of some kind is required for 
the operator to stand upon when manipulating the sledge. This is 
usually a cumbersome box that is rolled and tumbled from one post 
to another as the work 
progresses, and if the 
ground is uneven the 
support is very unsteady 
rendering the work un- 
necessarily tiresome for 
the operator. It takes but 
a little while to construct 
a wheeled platform like 
the one illustrated here- 
with. The top or plat- 
form is three feet in length and two and a half feet wide and 
twenty-eight inches from the ground. The wheels should be six or 
eight inches in diameter and may be of wood or iron, the handles 
are four and a half feet long with a step nailed on top of them as 
shown in the sketch. This arrangement will prove handy in gath- 
ering apples from the lower branches of trees, and for many other 
purposes about the farm, It can be made from bits of boards and 
is easily moved about. 











MOVABLE FARM PLATFORM. 





Spring Crops vs Fall Crops.—Unless the season is unfavorable, 
the markets are almost invariably glutted with fruit and produce in 
the fall and winter. Everybody then wants to sell, to realize money 
for current expenses, and prices are too often weak and unremun- 
erative. The production of early stuff—asparagus, strawberries, 
and other vegetables and fruits, is not so common as the staple 
crops, and when a good market is convenient this early truck is 
generally the most profitable. The spring and early summer mar- 
ket is usually a better paying one than the fall market. This isa 
great point, and well worthy the farmers’ best consideration. 





We do not consider farming sufficiently in the light of a busi- 
ness, but rather as an occupation that one may follow without 
much capital or special knowledge. In England, a man without 
experience, and without capital proportionedfto the acres, would 
have difficulty in securing a farm, as owners will not rent or lease 
unless they know a man is competent to handle the land. 





The pullets of most of the heayy breeds, if they were hatched 
at the right time, should begin to lay the last of this month. Al 
should be so fed and cared for that the greatest number of eggs pos- 
sible will be laid from now till the first of March next. It is duriig 
this time that they will returti the best profit. 
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THE BROWN LEGHORN FOWL. 


In shape the Leghorn is characterized by a trimness and 
sprightliness that few fowls possess. The carriage is very upright, 
and the large and gaily carried tail of the cock increases his appar- 
ent size and adds greatly to his beauty. The red, darkly-striped 
hackles of the male and his solid black breast make a very attractive 
combination in colors, and the warm brown of the females possesses 
a quiet beauty scarcely less attractive in its way than the richer 
colors of the male, 

Brown Leghorns mature very early, pullets ha ing been known 
to lay when fourteen weeks old. Ordinarily the pullets will lay 
when four to five months old. This early maturity makes the Leg- 
horn a very profitable fowl for the farm. Long before the heavier 
fowls think of laying the Leghorn pullets have begun, and if 
hatched early will frequently pay in eggs for their raising before 
winter sets in. Broiler raisers frequently use a cross of a Leghorn 
male on some heavier breed to increase the growth of the chickens 
in the first two months of their lives. Brown Leghorns are reason- 


ably hardy, but do best when they can have liberty. They are 


excellent foragers, 
and will on a farm 
during the summer 
months pick up a good 
share of their living. 
In winter they need 
a good, warm house, 
to prevent the freez 
ing of their combs, 
and if provided with 
such a house will lay 
quite well, even in 
very cold weather. 
But it is during the , 
warm days of spring 
and the hot days of 
summer that they pro- 
duce the greatest 
number of eggs. The 
eggs of the Leghorn 
are a pearly white, 
all, or nearly all, of 
the same shade, giv- 
ing them a very uni- 
form appearance. 
Once in a great while 
there will be a Leg- ~ 
horn hen that will lay 

an egg with a slight 

buff tint, but so rarely 

does this happen that 

one is almost safe in 

declaring that their 

eggs are always pure white. They are of good marketable size, 
and, being white, really look to be large. [The accompanying 
engraving shows a group of remarkably high bred Leghorns owned 
by W. Atlee Burpee & Co.] 





LESSONS OF A GREAT POULTRY SHOW. 
H. S. BABCOCK. 


Rhode Island is becoming famous as the home of scientific 
poultry culture. Hence the poultry show at the recent state fair, 
while complete in all classes, contained features of decidedly 
practical bearing and interest to poulterers every where. These 
features were supplied by the experiment station at Kingston, Mr 
Samuel Cushman manager of the poultry department. The 
station’s exhibit may be divided into three sections: 

1st, the crosses of thoroughbred fowls. Various crosses were 
exhibited, among them being those of Houdon and Indian Game, 
Indian Game and Langshan, Aseel and White Wyandotte, Aseel 
and White Peacomb, Plymouth Rock and White Indian Game and 
White Peacomb Plymouth Rock. About the neatest looking of 
these cross bred chickens were those produced by the cross of Aseel 
and White Peacomb Plymouth Rock. They were really good 
specimens in appearance of the White Indian Game, though 
scarcely as large as that variety. The Indian Game and Langshan 
cross produced some very handsome black chickens, excellent in 
size, apparently meaty and with but few feathers on the shanks. 
They showed more of the Game than of the Langshan character. 

2nd, the crosses and pure bred geese. There were on show 






























GROUP OF HIGH-BRED BROWN LEGHORN FOWLS. 


young geese all hatched within a few days of each other and all 
about April 80 of the preseut year. The average weights were 
given for these dates, and show the growth of each variety or 
cross, as follows: 

GAIN IN WEIGHT OF GEESE. 


Average weight, July 7. July 21 Sept 6. 

Ibs Ibs lbs 
Embden, 8.19 9.64 8.84 
African, 8.04 9.18 10 29 
Toulouse, 6.50 7.78 7.73 
Brown China, 5.26 7.00 7.75 
Prince Edward Island, 4.60 5.64 6.63 
African and Toulouse, 8.47 9.65 10.13 
Embden and African, 8.18 9.24 9.56 
Embden and Toulouse, 8.00 9.28 9.46 
Wild and African, 7.61 9.00 8.35 
Toulouse aud Embden, 6.44 8.00 8.25 


Certain things are to be noted in these tables. It is to be noted 
that while the Toulouse and Embden are the largest of our geese, 
yet they are by no means the most rapid growers in their early 
days. The Toulouse is perhaps the heaviest variety, when fully 
matured, but on the three different dates given it ranks below the 
Embden and the African. Later on it will probably overtake and 
pass these varieties in weight. The Embden on the dates given in 
July surpassed all the 
other pure bred geese, 
but on Sept 6, the 
African had over- 
taken and surpassed 
all the pure bred and 
cross bred geese. In 
fact it will be noted 
that the African both 
/, as a pure-bred and in 
. crosses is a very valu- 
able goose where early 
maturity, rapid and 
steady growth is de- 
sired. The heaviest 
pure-bred geese and 
the heaviest cross 
j, taust be allowed to 

i, the African. This 
Mi), variety deserves the 
' attention of practical 
men.: It closely resem- 
_bles the Brown China 
in color and make up, 
=~ but is much larger. 

The cross of the Wild 
and African produces 
~ a remarkably hand- 
- ~ some goose. The Wild 
——— goose used was the 
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= Benne’? Canada goose, a grace- 
ful, swan-like bird, 
and the cross bred 
young, while heavier, present much of the grace of their wild 
ancestor and are closely like it in the color and markings. 

Another thing to be noted, and perhaps it is to be observed as a 
caution against coming to hasty conclusions, is that certain varieties 
shrunk in weight between July 21 and Sept 6. The Embden breed 
ost 0.80 Ib, the Toulouse }1b, and the Wild and African cross 
0.65 lb. We can hardly believe that this is a normal result, and 
must therefore attribute it to some cause or causes at present to us 
unknown. The same experiment ought to be repeated by Mr 
Cushman for 2 or 3 yrs, and the results carefully tabulated, and 
then we should be in the possession of information that would 
enable us to draw legitimate and safe conclusions. A single experi- 
ment, however carefully conducted, can not be regarded safely as 
settling any debatable question. 

3rd, there were exhibited in three glass jars a collection of 
internal parasites of fowls and turkeys. In one jar was a portion 
of the trachea of achicken with specimens of the gape worm, 
syngamus trachealis, attached. The other two jars contained tape 
worms taken from turkeys during the examination which was 
recently made by a Washington official to ascertain the cause of 
the disease locally called ‘‘blackhead.” More than 40 gape worms 
were taken from: a single young turkey, no larger than a robin in 
size. It was not generally known that turkeys were so extensively 
affected by the gape worm as this examination disclosed. Where 
they get them may not be known, but it is quite certain that they 
must seriously interfere w‘t) .... success desired in turkey raising. 
It is doubtful if the parasite can be prevented from obtaining a resi- 
dence inthe young turkeys, but appropriate remedies will dislodge 
them when the trouble is discovered. 
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EFFECT OF FEED ON THE GROWTH OF WOOL. 


Many observing sheep raisers have long since noticed the differ- 
ence in the character of wool as influenced by the feed of the sheep. 
One such farmer, more than twenty years ago, made an interesting 
statement to the writer of some experiments he had been trying 
with sheep by giving or withholding certain provender rations for 
a period of four weeks each, and he stated that the periods of giv- 
ing and leaving off the grain ration could be detected in the size of 
the wool fibers—they were large and strong during the growth of 
the month when grain was fed, and weak and small for the period 
when grain was not fed—this difference being plainly noticeable to 
the naked eye. The late Dr Henry 8. Randall mentions this pecul- 
iarity in one of his works on sheep husbandry. He says that change 
in feed or conditions ‘‘correspondingly changes the diameter of the 
same fiber during different stages of its growth—the difference be- 
ing sometimes visible to the naked eye.” He further states when 
the change in food has been marked, or when a change takes place 
from a low to a healthy condition of the animal, it generally occa- 
sions a joint in the wool, or in other words the point in the fibers 
where the change began is so weak that a slight pull will detach 
the two parts, and in fact, they often separate on the back of the 
animal, the whole outer part being shed off—an occurrence not in- 
frequent in sheep that recover from illness or low condition. Ex- 
periments made at the Wisconsin experiment station add much to 
our knowledge upon this interesting fact. Three lots of lambs 
were fed a grain ration both before and after weaning, in compar- 
ison with those fed no grain, or fed only for limited periods. 
Lambs that were fed grain from birth sheared an average of 10.1 
lbs, while those not receiving a grain ration until the period of fall 
fattening sheared an average of 7 lbs per head. Taking the aver- 
age of three trials, the lambs receiving grain from birth averaged 
9 Ibs of wool; those receiving it from the period of weaning aver- 
aged 7.1 lbs, and those not receiving any until winter fattening 
commenced averaged 6.8 Ibs per head. The average of the three 
trials showed that the length of the wool fiber from lambs fed grain 
continuously was 4.5 inches, while that from the lambs which did 
not receive grain previous to shed feeding in the winter was but 3.7 
inches. At every stage of the experiment it was an easy matter to 
select by the eye, the lambs that received grain before and after 
weaning. The fleeces of those fed grain were dense and smooth in 
appearance, while those of the lambs having had no grain were al- 
ways open and rough, lacking in finish. This smooth and uniform 
appearance of the fleeces of the grain-fed lambs was due to the 
greater density of the wool as well as to the greater amount of oil 
or yolk that was present in the fleeces. 





FATTENING SWINE AT SMALL COST. 


M. S. PERKINS. 


Haphazard methods must not prevail if we would fatten 
swine quickly and economically. We should feed all the fat-pro- 
ducing food that can be properly digested and assimilated, but 
there is great danger of excess in this direction. Too much will 
cause the hogs to become cloyed, they will lose their appetites, the 
digestive organs will be overworked, and a general inaction of the 
animal’s functions will ensue, resulting in a loss of weight instead 
of a gain, and thus defeating the feeder’s purpose. Of course, corn 
is the usual fattening grain, but it is so highly carbonaceous that 
when fed exclusively, the difficulties mentioned above are almost 
sure to appear. Hogs will eat and profitably digest more corn if 
one-fourth of the grain ration is composed of wheat bran. Roots 
must not be forgotten; turnips, beets, potatoes or carrots, when 
mashed or sliced, afford a most desirable supplement to a diet of 
corn. They are cooling and laxative, and materially aid and pro- 
mote digestion. I have no doubt that swine will fatten much more 
rapidly and at less cost when allowed a little bran and a few roots 
daily, than when confined to a diet of corn. The season best 
adapted to the fattening of animals is the moderately cool weather 
of autumn, avoiding the waste necessary in severe weather caused 
by the increased quantity of food which is required to maintain the 
animal heat. 








THE POLLED DURHAM REGISTRY. 
W. 8. MILLER, OHIO. 

Some misapprehension seems to exist regarding the origin and 
breeding of the animals recorded in the Polled Durham Register. 
The motber of the pure-bred family of Polled Durhams was Oak- 
wood Gwynne 4th, 8. H. B. (Vol 15), a cow bred by Col W. T. King 
of Minneapolis, Minn. She had very light horns or scurs, yet to 
the services of Shorthorn bulls she produced three calves that were 
entirely hornless, viz: King of Kine 87412, by Bright Eyes Duke 
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31894, and Nellie and Mollie Gwynne, twins (Vol 33), by Duke of Hill- 
hurst 34221. When the breeders of Polled Durhams met in Novy- 
ember, 1889, and organized a breeders’ association only eleven head 
of polled cattle were in existence that were eligible to registry in 
the American Shorthorn herd book, and all of them were owned by 
the writer of this except two young bulls which he had sold. The 
first volume of the Polled Durham Register, now in the hands of 
the printer, will contain the record of over five hundred animals, 
probably not more than fifty of which are pure-bred Shorthorns. 
The rest are what breeders would call high grades, being the pro- 
geny of Shorthorn bulls and native polled cows. Several 
of pure-bred polled descendants of the three polled animals men- 
tioned above, prefer to register their pedigrees in the Shorthorn 
herd book. 

The descendants of King of Kine, and Oakwood and Nellie 
Gwynne now number probably more than two hundred. They are 
not only finely bred but are individually typical Shorthorns. Some 
of the bulls descended from them have been used wholly on horned 
cows and every calf has been hornless. Many breeders of Short- 
horns are eliminating horns from their herds by using these bulls. 
To Oakwood Gwynne 4th alone belongs the honor of founding the 
polled Shorthorns and the pure-bred line of Polled Durhams. 


breeders 





Farmer’s Wives who Make Butter at home, and a first-class arti- 
cle, may often make an extra price by selling to families who are 
unable to secure butter salt enough for their taste. Some consum- 
ers will pay an extra price for butter in small prints of individual 
squares. It is also advisable to wrap the butter in butter paper. It 
is not expensive and the butter handles much more nicely. Be 
careful to usebest of salt and a make that dissolves easily, otherwise 
the butter may look streaked. Churn often and use a thermometer 
to test the temperature of the cream. From 60° to 64° F, is about 
right, but it depends partly on the warmth of the room the butter 
is churned in, and partly on the kind of grain the cows are fed. 
Buffalo gluten meal will make the butter softer than any other 
feed and the cream need not be as warm, unless cottonseed meal is 
used to balance it, as the latter makes hard butter. Do not fail to 
give the cows plenty of salt. Experiments have shown that cows 
do better salted daily, than jess frequent, as is usually done. Some 
of my neighbors keep a lump of ‘‘horse salt” in each cow’s stall. 
This she can lick every day if she likes.—[A. L. Nay, Portage Co, O. 








The Change to Winter Feeding.—Live stock suffers by a sudden 
change from the green food of good pastures to a diet of dry hay, 
or straw and grain. As the frost or the drouth kills the green for- 
age crops, the stock should have an occasional feed from the winter 
wheat fields or turnips, mangels, sugar beets, carrots or other roots 
may be fed to advantage with the dry hay or fodder. An early 
sown field of rye will make choice pasture for fall feeding. Stock 
on overstocked, or on dried up pastures, should be fed green corn 
fodder, either in the stable yard or in the field. To gradually 
change to dry food, fresh sorghum fodder, cowpeas, vetches, Hun- 
garian grass, late oats with peas or other good soiling crops may 
also be fed in the same manner. If such green foods are not at 
hand, then raw potatoes, roots, or wheat pasture should be resorted 
to, using with them and the dry forage a grain ration of ground 
rye, corn and oats, or wheat bran and middlings with chopped 
corn, 





An Easy Draft.—A Sherwood steel harness is excellent when 
using a three-horse team. <A clevis on the short arm of the long 
double tree, to fasten the chain of the steel harness to, and a single 
tree on the long arm to attach the third horse to, as with ordinary 
harnesses, saves the use of a double tree and two single trees. 





There is a great deal said about scarcity of feed and its influence 
on milk and butter production, but few of us consider the result of 
little water or bad water. The effect is fully as detrimental, and 
bad water is more frequently the cause of bad butter than is believed, 
as the severe drouth bears evidence. There is no better time for 
boring or otherwise deepening dry wells than now. A full and un- 
failing supply of pure water is of great money value. 





A clean, warm, poultry house saves feed, but many fail to pro- 


vide it. Health, and egg-production largely depend upon 
clean, warm, laying houses. The farmer who always keeps 


properly, hatches early chicks, also seldom lacks market, eggs, 
and poultry throughout the year. 





Our low yields of staple crops are largely due to the fact 
that our farms are too large, and farmed with insufficient capital. 
It is all right for a man to have a large farm, if he is mentally equal 
to the task of managing it all, and has the money to put all the 
labor on it that can be used to profit. 
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THE PREVENTION OF FUNGUS DJSEASES NEXT YEAR. 


H. H. LAMSON. 








The season for the active treatment of fungus diseases by 
spraying is drawing to a close; but the season will soon be here 
when much may be done towards the prevention or lessening of 
next year’s diseases. The little plants or fungi which produce the 
diseases are continued from year to year by the means of seeds 
known as spores, or germs, which are produced in almost countless 
numbers. Many of them, retaining their vitality, remain on the 
affected plants, or parts of plants over winter, and are ready to 
start the disease anew in the spring. Some fungi even develop an 
additional form of spore on the fallen leaves or fruit. Hence the 
importance of destroying in the fall all affected parts, thereby 
destroying the seed for next year’s fungus crop. 

In the orchard the disease known as the scab is a serious pest to 
the apple and pear, affecting both the fruit and the foliage. All 
diseased fruit which cannot be used should be thoroughly removed 
from the trees and from the ground under the trees, and burned or 
buried ; the fallen leaves and rubbish should be raked “up and also 
burned. In this way not only the spores of the scab, but the spores 
of other diseases affecting the trees, and many insects as well, will 
be destroyed. The parts of pear trees, branches and leaves killed 
by fire blight should be removed and burned. This, however, 
should be done as soon as the disease makes its appearance. To 
insure thorough work the limbs should be cut off at some distance 
below the dead part. 

Carefully remove from on and under plum trees all fruit 
affected with the rot, and destroy it. When the leaves have fallen 
from the plum and cherry trees, examine them for black knots; 
cut the knots off and burn them, If large wounds are made*cover 
them with paint. Before the black knot can be exterminated the 
wild cherries will have to be looked after, as well as the cultivated 
ones. Leaves of cherry and plum trees attacked by the ‘‘shot-hole” 
fungus should be burned. From strawberry patches affected with 
leaf blight remove and burn the dead and diseased leaves. Potato 
tops should he burned, to destroy the spores of the blight or rust, 
and all rotten potatoes should be destroyed, for they also contain 
the germs of the disease. Gather and burn corn smut; do not 
throw it on the manure heap. In short, as far as possible, destroy 
this fall all parts of plants affected with disease. There can be no 
doubt that if this were attended to by farmers generally, in a few 
years the losses now caused by fungus diseases would be greatly 
lessened. 





THE MARGUERITE CARNATION. 


WALTER MOYLE, WISCONSIN. 


One of the most charming summer flowering plants we have is 
the carnation, but, on account of its inability to withstand outdoor 
exposure, most varieties are propagated and grown in greenhouses. 
When set out in the garden, they are very unsatisfactory, and on 
this account this lovely flower has been compelled to take a back 
seat, and give place to the more hardy varieties. However, with 
the advent of the Marguerite, a fresh impulse has been given to the 
growing of outdoor carnations. At the present time the writer has 
a bed of Marguerites which were grown from seed planted the first 
of last April. The plants are very stocky and compact, and full of 
buds, while some are just opening, and in spite of six weeks with- 
out a drop of rain, they are as varied in color and as double, and 
almost as large as the best greenhouse-grown specimens, and I think 
in fragrance even surpass them. But the second season is when 
they will appear at their best. They are quite hardy. I find no 
difficulty in keeping them over winter if the plants are carefully 
covered with some coarse litter, straw, forest leaves, or evergreen 
boughs. As a large packet of seed can be procured from any florist 
at a very small cost, every lover of fine carnations should give the 
beautiful Marguerite a trial. 





PREVENTING PEACH YELLOWS, 


Peach yellows is no longer the formidable foe that it once was to 
the cultivation of this desirable fruit. We do not mean that the dis- 
ease isin any way less destructive than formerly, when it once obtains 
a footing, for such is not the case, But itseems to be tolerably well 
demonstrated that trees well supplied with proper plant food will 
not succumb to the disease—rarely will the disease succeed in in- 
fecting them. An excess of nitrogenous manure is most undesira- 
ble, while generous supplies of potash and phosphoric acid are in- 
dispensable. These once supplied and kept up by timely additions, 
the peach trees will attain a vigor that will enable them to success- 
fully resist the onslaughts of this scourge. The same rule will ap- 
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ply to vegetable life that we know governs animal life. Science 
has shown that the microbes producing tuberculosis, and other 
specific diseases, are all about us and effect an entry into every ani- 
mal, If the animal be in bad condition, weakened by poor food or 
starved for want of nutrition, the microbes easily secure a foothold 
and at once produce their specific disease. It is just so with a peach 
tree. If it be properly nurtured and fed, it makes ahealthful growth, 
and the super-inducing germs of yellows fall powerless—they cannot 
live on the robust tree. Of course, the wise man will at once re- 
move the diseased tree from his orchard, and so far as possible ex- 
clude all predisposing causes of the disease. But the mainstay must 
be, after all, in so feeding and caring for the trees that they will 
defy contagion because of their robust health. 





A HAND APPLE PICKER, 
A. B. NICHOLSON. 


As the season for picking winter apples is now on, orchardists 
will find the illlustrated 
picker of great service in 
reaching the fruit on ex- 
tended limbs. One man 
can stand under a tree 
and pick nearly all the 
fruit from the tree in- 
cluding the hardest to 
get at—that on the ends 
of the branches. The 
frame is made of heavy 
wire, or light round iron 
and a sack of heavy 
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‘SSS cloth sown to the frame, 
\ SS leaving the slots at each 


end so that an apple will 
be free to enter the sack. 
Then all you have to do 
HOR PICKING FRUIT WITHOUT BRUISING. i. to push or pull and the 
apple drops in the sack. I have one with a fourteen foot and an- 
other with a six-foot handle. The wire from A to B is eight inches 
wide, from C to Dten inches. The slots at C and D are three 
inches long and an inch wide. The handle or pole may be of any 
desired length. , 





BULB CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


WwW. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The capacity of North Carolina for bulb culture has been more 
than once referred to of late, but our commercial florists have not 
yet realized haif the capacity we have here for the production of 
bulbs of various sorts. Our tuberoses have long been recognized as 
the best, but the capacity of the soil for the production of lilies, 
Roman hyacinths, tulips and narcissus is but little understood. For 
Roman hyacinths and lilies the black, peaty soils of the immediate 
coast are unsurpassed, though the Roman hyacinth develops finely 
on the uplands. Tulips, narcissus and gladiolus grow remarkably, 
and the tulips and narcissus reach a maturity unknown northward, 
owing to our long springs before the advent of hot weather. Nar- 
cissus that bloom in the open air in January, February and March 
have a long season for attaining perfect maturity and size before 
their growth is checked by hot weather. This long spring season 
is also of great advantage to the gladiolus, which begins to grow 
early in March, and reaches a development unattainable northward. 

In Maryland our earliest-set gladioluses bloomed and quickly 
thereafter ripened off their tops. Here they continued to grow and 
throw off sets allsummer. The only experiments with the gladi- 
olus made here by competent men were made in the coast section, 
where it does not seem to thrive as it does upon the red-clay up- 
lands of the oak belt. Iam satisfied from the small experiments I 
have made that the different sections of North Carolina will ere long 
grow lilies, narcissus, tulips, Roman hyacinths and gladiolus on a 
commercial scale more largely than one small section now grows 
the tuberose. 





Quite a number of years ago, Mr Ward D. Gunn, one of the 
most intelligent and practical horticulturists of the Hudson river 
region, found on his farm in Ulster county an old grapevine in a 
wild condition, doubtless a seedling from a seed dropped by bird or 
squirrel, It seemed to be good, and it was cared for. He has now 
about a hundred bearing vines of this grape, which he calls the 
Alice. The fruit is about the color of the Diana or Ulster ; has very 
compact clusters, some of them shouldered. The berry is medium 
size, and the quality is excellent; free from foxiness, 
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The war against ‘filled cheese’ should be 

kept up until this stuff is sold on its merits. 
eS 

The administration proposes to move on the 
trusts, now that the Sherman anti-trust law 
has been strengthened by the provisions of 
certain paragraphs in the Wilson bill. It is 
high time. The whole people will back up 


this work. 
A 


The bankers of the United States in conven- 
tion at Baltimore have evolved a new theory 
of national bank circulation, which proposes 
to dispense with national bonds as_ security. 
This, they assert, will be perfectly safe and 
will give us an “elastic currency.’’ They pro- 
pose that banks be permitted to issue currency 
to the amount of half their unimpaired capital, 
without any security, except a tax of half of 
1 per cent, which is to pay expenses of govern- 
ment supervision and constitute a guarantee 
fund equal to 5 per cent of the total circulation 
with which to redeem notes of insolvent 
banks. The plan also allows “emergency” 
circulation of another 25 per cent of the capi- 
tal. Because losses under previous safeguards 
have been less than half of 1 per cent of na- 
tional bank circulation, is no sign that on 














EDITORIAL 


the basis proposed losses may not large- 
ly exceed that proportion. Without en- 
tering into the question of safety, how- 
ever, it would seem to be a most un- 
wise proceeding to put the matter of the 
volume of currency entirely in the control of 
the banks, for this scheme also contemplates 
retirementof all outstanding greenbacks. It 
will be along time ere the American people wili 
consent to any such financial scheme. The 
question of the volume of currency is one for 
the national government to control—not pri- 
vate corporations and especially money-lend- 
ing corporations. Nor will the people author- 
ize any set of men to issue 75 dollars in cur- 
rency for every $100 of capital,thus compelling 
producers and consumers to pay interest on 
$175 for every $100 of bank capital. The bank- 
ers’ association has put up a large fund and 
named a strong committee to push this scheme 
through congress, but AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST believes that for the people to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 


Let Us Tackle the Milk Question. 





The time is here for another attempt at or- 
ganizing the New York milk producers’ union. 
Our producers have learned a severe lesson 
from their past experience in trying to go too 
fast. Let us profit by this experience, and 
build anew on a firm foundation. The New 
York milk producers’ association referred to 
was largely the fruit of the efforts of the New 
York Homestead and of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and had our advice (based on long 
and suecessful experience with the New Eng- 
land milk producers’ union) been followed, the 
organization might have been a power to-day. 

Now that the two journals which did such yeo- 
man service for the cause at that time are united 
in one stronger than either or both separately, 
through the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WEEFK- 
LY we can now do even more than in the past 
to promote this great cause of fair prices for 
milk. We offer the services of this journal 
and the full benefit of all our experience and 
resources to this end. We direct special atten- 
tion to the details of the subject in the Com- 
mercial Agriculture department of this issue. 
Correspondence is invited from all interested, 
to the end thata convention may be held at 
New York at an early date to see if an organ- 
ization can be perfected along the lines indi- 
cated in the article referred to. The situation 
is a serious one; the proposed remedy simple 
and inexpensive, that can do no harm if it 
fails, and that can pave the way for larger ef- 
forts if it succeeds. 

We mean business in this matter, if milk 
producers are ready to do their part. Action 
is what is needed, not flowery exhortation or 
demagogic denunciation of the milk ex- 
change. Such talk sounds big to the ignorant, 
but it doesn’t accomplish anything and does 
more harm than good. The simple question is, 
Are milk producers ready? Our columns are 
open for the reply. 


———— 


Net exports of hops for the trade year ended 
Ang 31 were 87,000 bales, against 55,000 bales 
(of 180 lbs each) in the previous year, imports 
deducted. This is further confirmation of the 
correctness of ‘Our Hop Growers’ Exchange’”’ 
reports last fall on the 1893 crop. Every state- 
ment therein made has been verified by these 
and previously published official statistics. 
Hop growers owe a debt of graditude to the 
New York Homestead (now absorbed by the 
WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST, Which is under the 
same management) that they now begin to 
realize. Through its services, growers have 
doubtless averaged several cents per pound 
more for hops from 1889 to 1893 inclusive than 
they could have got but for our prompt and 
truthful -reports of the situation. It is not too 
much to say that “Our Hop Growers’ Ex- 
change’”’ has put an extra million of dollars in 
our subscribers’ pockets during this period. 





We regret that the large crop this year makes 
prices low, but have already set forth the other 
side of the situation. 

TT _ 

The house plans contest announced in our 
last issue is worthy of widespread attention. 
No one knows better what a New York farm 
house should be, than the men and women 
who live in our New York homesteads. In 
these days of improvements and progress 
their ideas wili be specially useful as show- 
ing how to obtain the utmost space and 
convenience at the least expense. The admir- 
ably illustrated article on our first page will 
afford some suggestions, but we think very 
few of our readers would be perfectly satistied 
with such a plan. 

ESE 

On roads in thinly settled regions where 
much hauling of heavy loads is done, broad 
tires should be used. Narrow tires soon cut a 
road up badly, making deep ruts, which grow 
continually worse with use. With four inch 
tires, roads can never rut. We could never 
understand why they are not more generally 
used. With heavy loads they run much 
easier, fatigue the horses less and, as before 
remarked, conserve the roads instead of spoil- 
ing them. Once they are given a trial ina 
teaming community, they are always used. 

—— 

This double taxation plea is a two-edged 
sword. It cuts both ways. Farmers are close- 
ly interested in this matter, for real estate 
already bears four-fifths of the taxes, and fur- 
ther exemption of personal property simply 
means to increase the burden on farms and 
other real estate. 

——— 

We should not think the managers of the 
Danbury fair would feel at all proud of their 
exhibit. It was more a carnival of gamblers 
and fakirs than it was a fair, and reputable 
papers all over the country are denouncing its 
character. 

cm 

A contemporary suggests holding a combina- 
tion fair or show—fruit and poultry. The 
combination is all right, but do not combine 
too closely, do not get both under the same 
roof. 

— TT — 


The National Association of Agricultural Im- 
plement Manufacturers met for its first conven- 
tion at Chicago, Oct 9-11. This organization was 
formed last April when a large number of prom- 
inent manufacturers met in Chicago to consider 
the matter of state and national legislation affect- 
ing their interests. Tempcrary officers were el- 
ected with A. L. Conger of Ohio president, O. D. 
Frary secretary and H.C. Stover treasurer. The 
president's address stated that the object of the 
association “is to promote the interest of both 
the manufacturer and the farmer. Better laws, 
better transportation and the protection of Amer- 
ican workmen are necessary. The association 
must be non-partisan, in touch with the govern- 
ment, and its members must pay attention to the 
legislation ip their own states.’ The president 
advocated a non-partisan permancnt tariff com- 
mission, and a representative of commerce and 
labor in the cabinet. He said that “the commit- 
tee of manufacturers which was sent to Washing- 
ton last spring was successful in preventing ag- 
ricultural implements being placed upon the free 
list. Our Canadian competitors are enjoying a 
high protective duty upon implements imported 
into their territory and to allow theirs to come 
into the United States free would be a great in- 
justice.” A number of other interesting papers 
were read, i:.cluding one on chattel mortgages by 
0. S. Sodler of Ohio, and on credits by J. A. John- 
son of Wisconsin. The meeting closed with a 
banquet at which some brilliant speeches were 
made. Chicago was selected as the place of the 
next annual meeting. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring the presicent’s suggestions above noted, 
and asking the Illinois state board of agriculture 
to erect a permane1.t machinery building on the 
state fair grounds at Springfield. It was suggested 
that $100,000 could be profitably expended. At the 
last session Colonel Conger was elected to sue- 
ceed himself as president and 0. D. Frary of St 
Paul, Minn, secretary. Christoph Hotz of Chicago 
was chosen treasurer. The vice-presidents are: 
W.C. Nones of Louisvi..e, M. D. Harter of Mans- 
field, Ohio, E. S. Sooy « © Kansas City, W. W. Col- 
ier of Detroit, C. Studebaker of South Bend, F. M. 
Osborne of Auburn, NY, E. F. Curtis of Worcester, 
Mass, H. M. Finney of Winona, Mina, F. A. Cavan- 
ah of Canton, Ohio, George W. French of Daven- 
gers, Iowa, 8. L. Allen of Philadelphia ana F. A. 
yers of Ashland, Chio. 
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A MILK PRODUCERS’ COMBINATION. 


Feasible Plan for Reorganizing the Five 
States Milk Producers’ Union. 


One of the largest producers of milk in West- 
chester Co who ships to the New York market 
is John C. Flewwellin of Merritt Corners. He 
is a prudent, intelligent man, was very active 
in the organization of the New York milk pro- 
ducers’ union a few years ago, and never an 
advocate of the more ambitious _ of hand- 
ling the milk direct which ended so disas- 
trously. Mr Flewwellin echoes the sentiment 
of thousands of milk producers in the following 
letter, which was prompted by the editorial in 
our issue of Oct 6: 

To say that the farmers who supply the New 
York market with milk should organize to pro- 
tect their interests, is, I think, the expectancy of 
the many and the realization of the few, The 
New York producers’ association opened with 
bright prospects and as organizer for the county 
of Westchester I felt that we were about to do 
something which would place the making of the 
price where it should be. But after the conven- 
tion held in New_York city the belief grew that 
the producers could change the modus operandi of 
the milk selling system, and themselves form 
into a company and dispense with the middleman 
and what is termed exorbitant profits, literally 
in a day. This was too fast. Ofttimes “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” and if they had 
been satisfied to have begun on asmaller scale, I 
would not dare to prophesy into what dimensions 
it might have grown. 

[am of the opinion now as before, and I think [ 
voice the idea of others, that if the farmers will 
take up the work where they laid it down, and 
adopt the plan so successfully worked by the pro- 
ducers supplying Boston, with perhaps a few 
modifications, we may yet assert our rights. The 
average farmer of this section is timid and it will 
need an amount of facts and_ practice (no theory) 
to establish his confidence. It is a great point to 
have confidence. Ihave often heard the remark, 
“ Our president has sold us out.” Let each and 
every producer in the five states have some re- 
gard for the golden text, then “be sure you (are 
right and go ahead ” to win. 

“We never conquer our trials 
By waging war. If we yield, 

Their menace or frown cannot drag us down; 
Submitting is winning the field.’’ 

The situation in the New York milk trade is 
this. Milk is shipped from five states (Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey) to the great metropolis 
within aradius of over 300 miles. The most 
of the farmers and shippers own their cans and 

ay the freight. They consign their milk to 
Senden in the city on the basis of a price fixed 
by the New York milk exchange, or without 
any price named, the dealers paying what they 
have a mind to. Consequently, there are large 
losses from irresponsible dealers who don’t 

ay for the milk theyfget. Many cans are also 
fost and stolen, although the shrinkage in this 
respect is not so bad as formerly. 

The New York milk exchange consists of a 
few milk dealers who sell both at wholesale 
and retail, and who meet at infrequent inter- 
vals and issue a card stating the price they will 
pay for milk until further notice. As a matter 
of fact, the exchange is a nonentity. It has no 
authority to fix prices and its edict as such 
would not be recognized in any court as estab- 
lishing market prices. It will thus be seen 
that the entire interests of the producers in the 
immense territory furnishing milk are practi- 
cally in the hands of this small ring of milk 
exchange dealers. The New York milk dealers 
have comparatively little capital, while the 
farmers have millions of money invested in 
real estate, buildings and stock and the other 
appurtenances of a dairy establishment. 

We recommend the organization of the New 
York milk producers’ union on substantially 
the same plan as has proved so successful with 
the New England milk producers’ union, which 
is composed of the producers who ship milk to 
the Boston market and neighboring cities. 
The plan is simply this: 

1. The producers at each principal shipping 
pointyform a local branch of the central union, 
electing a president, secretary, treasurer and ex- 
ecutive committee. 

2. These local branches may,if they desire, 
form district organizations, under the auspices of 
which they may hold union meetings along a cer- 
tain railroad to consider the special interests, etc. 

3. The key to the whole scheme is in the cen- 
tral union, which is composed of representatives 
from the local branches. It has a president, secre- 
tary-treasurer and directors, representative of 
the different milk shipping districts. These di- 
rectors choose an executive committee of five in- 
eluding president and secretary, who have gen- 
eral charge of the milk. 

4. The central union ts supported by an annual 
membership fee of $1, collected from each mem- 
ber of the local branches by the local secretary 
and forwarded to the central treasurer. The lo- 
cal and district branches fix the fees for their 
own wants to suit themselves. The central com- 
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mittee employ the money to pay an agent who is 
constantly studying the milk business, reporting 
on supply and demand, collecting statistics, look- 
ing a poor credits, watching “exchange” tactics, 
etc. This agent also visits the local and district 
branches of the union, or helps to organize new 
branches. A capable man, worth $1000jor $2000 a 
year, is the cheapest in such a position. The cen- 
tral secretary also has a lot of work to do and 
should be paid for it, and there are other expens- 
es—traveling, postage, printing, telegrams, ete. 
No use to attempt to do something with nothing. 
The best service is the cheapest. 

5. The object of the union is to obtain a fair 
price for milk, to keep farmers posted so that 
they can protect their own interests, to assist 
them in making good milk at less cost and to pro- 
mote their general interests in every particular 
way. The local branches of the New England un- 
ion meet at least twice a year, in March and Sep- 
tember, canvass the situation as to feed, cows, 
price, etc,and then each member votes for the 
price at which he would be willing to sell milk for 
the succeeding six months. The price which re- 
ceives the highest number of votes is usually 
made unanimous and is forwarded to the central 
secretary as expressing the wishes of the local 
branch. When all the local branches have been 
heard from, the central executive committee 
count the votes and accept the price which has 
the majority. This central committee meets the 
representatives of the milk dealers and milk ex- 
change and is usually successful in agreeing upon 
a price that shall rule for the ensuing six months. 
In the New York market this price would proba- 
bly be established monthly in advance, the cen- 
tral committee having full power to advance or 
reduce the price from month to month. 

This is a bare outline of a’ plan that’ is emi- 
nently feasible and which can be readily adapt- 
ed to meet the varying wants of all the differ- 
ent and wide-spread sections from which milk 
is shipped to the great metropolis. By this 
plan producers are able to have an equal voice 
with the dealers in fixing the price of milk. 
They also have an equal responsibility, for if 
they get the price of milk too high, there will 
be an enormous surplus which will be used as 
a handle for claiming a reduction in price. Of 
course it is useless to put the price so high as 
to attract more milk than the market will take. 
A golden mean should be arrived at. After the 
union had become fully established the ques- 
tion of surplus could be tackled in a compre- 
hensive way, and the surplus clause in opera- 
tion at Boston could be put into effect, pending 
better methods of disposing of it. 





October Harvest Returns. 





The October crop report indicates no mate- 
rial change in the position of cotton and the 
leading cereals and furnishes figures on wheat 
and oats which point to larger yields than earli- 
er estimated. So far as corn is concerned the 
document shows an improvement but so slight 
as to be scarcely appreciable throughout the 
entire breadth. In most of the southern 
states, the condition of corn has fallen since 
the last report, but in the west there has been 
a shade of improvement. The condition as re- 
— by the statistician was placed at 64.2. 

he —— of a month ago, however, which 
insisted that a considerable area of corn had 
been either abandoned or cut for fodder, was 
so ambiguous in its terms that no little confu- 
sion has arisen as to just what the department 
returns really mean. Taking 100 as a full av- 
erage yield, acondition of 64.2 of course sug- 
gests atwo-thirds crop, which would place it 
considerably under 1,400,000,000 bu. Individ- 
ual state reports have in many instances been 
rather antagonistic to any such serious short- 
age as this, and it is not improbable the ulti- 
mate yield will approximate 1,500,000,000 bu, 
though of course as the farmers get into the 
fields the actual husking returns may make it 
necessary to materially change this figure. 

The preliminary estimate on the yield of 
wheat per acre indicates a production of about 
13.1 bu, which is 1.8 bu larger than was esti- 
mated at the beginning of October, 1893. The 
94 acreage, according to the June report, was 
approximately 33,000,000 acres. Taking this 
with the average yield per acre suggests a to- 
tal crop this year according to the government 
figures of a little more than 432,000,000 bu. The 
September report pointed to a yield of about 
400,000,000; thus the latest estimate of the stat- 
istician shows better returns than had been 
anticipated.The rate of yield bystates includes 
the following :|New York 14.8 bu, Pennsylvania 
15.3 bu, Ohio 19.4 bu, Illinois 18.3 bu, Wiscon- 
sin 16.5 bu, Minnesota 12.9 bu, Iowa 14.8 bu, 
Mexico 15.6 bu, Washington 16.6 bu, Oregon 
17.7 bu, California 11.3 bu, Kansas 10.4 bu,while 
Nebraska shows ayield of only 6.5 bu and 
South Dakota 3.4 bu. 

According to the returns covering the aver- 
age yield of oats, placed at 244 bu per acre, the 
crop will be considerably larger than the pre- 
liminary estimates of two monthsago. Taking 
the report of acreage at 27,000,000 acres, a tota 
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crop is suggested of 660,000,000 bu compared 
with 639,000,000 bu as returned by the govern- - 
ment for the crop of ’93._ The reserves of old 
oats have been apparently well reduced, how- 
ever, and so good is the demand for this cereal, 
irrespective of the absence of much foreign 
trade, that the latest government returns sug- 
gesting a larger crop do not necessarily mean 
a change for the worse in prices. 

Rye averages about 13.7 bu per acre against 
a yield in 1893 of 13.3 bu and in 1892 of 12.7 bu. 
Barley returns point to a yield of about 19.3 bu 
per acre against 21.7 bu in ’93 and 23.7 bu in 
*92. The condition of the buckwheat crop is 72 
against 69.2 a month earlier and 73.5 bu Oct 1, 
93. Potatoes have gained about 2 points dur- 
ing the month and are placed at 64.3, which 
suggests a shortage about as serious as that 
outlined in our special report covering this 
crop in the issue of Oct 6. 


Autumn Cattle Supplies. 








In the cattle markets, so far as the supply of 
desirable beeves for shipping and export ac- 
count is concerned, it is often a feast or a fam- 
ine. If cognizance is taken of the liberal 
offerings of good western range steers, the 
supply may now be likened to the former. Ex- 
porters and buyers for the best class of home 
trade are just now favored with plenty of 
choice cattle from the northern ranges, which 
have never had a pound of corn or other hard 
feed. Buyers naturally take these at the mod- 
erate prices ruling in preference to ordinary 
or rough farm-fed cattle shipped from districts 
farther east. In apie of the large numbers of 
poorly fed animals being shipped from the 
once drouth-stricken districts, ranchmen of the 
northern grass country are getting prices 40@ 
65c better than a year ago. 

Just what shippers and dressed beef opera- 
tors will do when the season for range cattle is 
over cannot be known. Probably they will 
accommodate themselves to the force of cir- 
cumstances and make the best of the offerings 
of indifferent quality, as there are reasons to 
believe the supply of finely finished beeves will 
be anything but burdensome for some time to 
come. While the movement from the north is 
liberal, there is no little shortage in the ship- 
ments of longhorns from Texas and the Indian 
country. The September shipments fell off a 
half compared with a year ago, but this may be 
accounted for, in a measure at least, by the 
changed method of cattle raising in that state. 
In the “good old days” the average ranchman 
would turn his cattle out, allow them to shift 
for themselves during the entire season and 
then round them up at the proper time, makin 
the best of the results, but in recent years muc 
more attention is paid to feeding and cattle are 
marketed all the year through. The corn pro- 
duction is large and profitably utilized in this 
manner, and there is of course an immense 
consumption of cottonseed meal. The feeder 
of the Middle states has a fair promise of a 
good market for his well finished beeves. 

a Se 

The Sale of Bogus Butter.—High prices for 
butter when the cost to consumers exceeds a cer- 
tain point, always results in a temporary stimu- 
lus to the butterine business. For example, the 
advance to figures around 28@30c P tb at whole- 
sale, which means at least 35¢c across the counter, 
resulted in 230 Chicago retailers taking out spe- 
cial tax licenses during September, compared 
with 142 in August. The amount collected by 
the internal revenue service, however, was 
smaller than during September, ’93, when 175 li- 
censes were in force, the sums being respectively 
$68,501 and $96,448. This suggests that while more 
retailers were engaged in the traffic their sales 
were relatively smaller, the average consumer 
fighting shy of this substitute for butter. During 
August, 1893, the revenue collector at Chicago is- 
sued 48 licenses. 





Cranberries are Selling rather better. Up to 
the middle of October the weather was rather 


against any spirited demand but the trade gener- 
ally recognizes the fact that the crop is deficient 
both in Wisconsin and in the east and this adds 
interest to the situation. With the approach of 
frosty weather and the holiday season the de- 
mand will be stimulated materially. Fancy, 
large, dark varieties have sold in the New York 
markets in a wholesale way as high as $10p bbl. 
This is not especially high, however, taking one 
year with another on anything like ashort crop. 





The Cotton Movement continues liberal, but 
Secretary Hester’s monthly report suggests that 
the claims of speculators who are predicting a 
9,000,000-bale crop are unwarranted. Compared 
with the season of 1891-92, when the crop was 
rather more than 9,000,000 bales, the September 
movement this year has fallen short 187,000 bales. 
The recent declining tendency in cotton has been 
due largely to the efforts of manipulators of the 
markets at home and abroad. 
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Selling at Wholesale to Farmers. 








The New England merchandise company is 
the name of a concern, which like several 
others proposes to sell to farmers through the 
country all kinds of goods including machin- 
ery at wholesale, and to furnish feed direct 
from farmers in the west, professing to save 
the middleman’s profit. Theirs is simply a 
brokerage business of a certain kind, conduct- 
ed of course for revenue only. So far as fur- 
nishing machinery and other merchandise at 
wholesale prices, this is of course possible, but 
not probable. When it comes to supplying 
farmers direct with feed or grain from western 
producers, this is impracticable by an ordinary 
firm. Farm produce is not handled that way. 
The western grower frequently markets his 
produce in less than car-lots, generally sells it 
to adealer at his country station, who makes 
up large parcels, properly graded according to 
the demands of the market, and he in turn 
ships it to some common distributing center 
such as Chicago, Buffalo, New York or Boston. 
Thence it is supplied to retailers and farmers 
who can profitably utilize fair quantities of it. 

Of course, it is not impossible for a concern 
in an eastern city to secure grain and feed from 
western producers, but practically speaking it 
is never done. The surroundings are not fa- 
vorable. The large shippers who do nearly all 
the business of this character have the advan- 
tage in many ways over the smaller concern 
who wants to move a single carload. Cornand 
oats,for example, are accumulated in the ware- 
houses on the upper great lakes, this process 
going on from the beginning of the crop year 
throughout the entire winter. Upon the open- 
ing of cheap lake navigation in the spring this 
te wt is shipped east, often at rates of 
reight as low as le p bu from Chicago to Buf- 
falo and correspondingly low to Oswego, Og- 
densburg and Montreal. From these ter- 
minals it is loaded into canal boats or cars and 
—eees to the seaboard at further low rates, 
reaching the eastern consumer at figures as 
favorable to him as possible because of the 
fact that it is handled in such large quantities. 
Eastern grain and feed dealers are in constant 
telegraphic communication with like concerns 
in the west and there is a steady movement in 
these regular channels prior to the distribution 
to feeders throughout New England and the 
middle states. 

The New England merchandise company 
claims to conduct a business of purchasin 
goods at wholesale for out-of-town parties ont 
receiving a commission for so doing. It is not 
incorporated, but is said to be owned by R. L. 
Fortney, the manager, and G. H. Fowler, a 
New Britain attorney. The concern claims to 
pay cash for goods purchased,jbutYour repre- 
sentative has been unable to find either of the 
owners or ascertain anything about their assets 
and reliability. As a yeneral rule the safe 
course is to follow along recognized business 
methods instead of experimenting with some- 
body or something which is an unknown quan- 
tity. The columns of this journal contain ad- 
vertisements of reputable dealers whose relia- 
bility is unquestioned, and who will, no doubt, 
give satisfaction to those doing business with 
them. 

The way for eastern farmers to deal direct 
with western purchasers would be through a 
co-operative corporation which should in an 
organized and businesslike manner take the 
place of the present system of collectors, dis- 
tributers ond retailers who stand in between. 
This is feasible, if sufficient ability and capital 
is put into it, backed up by the farmers at both 
ends of the scheme—not oth erwise. 





Foreign Trade in Dairy Products. 





The butter and cheese taken during Septem- 
ber by foreign customers shows a large de- 
crease compared with August. Exports of the 
first named were only 335,000 ibs against 493,000 
in August. Cheese shipments were one-third 
smaller at 6,246,000 lbs. England, which is our 
best buyer of these products, has enjoyed good 
hay crops and fair autumn pasturage and the 
home production has naturally been moder- 
ately liberal. Furthermore, northern Europe 
and some of the Australian colonies are decided- 
'y active in furnishing supplies at prices lower 
than our own dairymen were obliged to accept. 
Our exports of cheese for the nine months end- 
ing Sept 30 make a relatively better showing 
compared with the same period in ’93, the fig- 
ures being respectively 60,092,000 Ibs and 61,- 
$05,000 lbs. Our imports of cheese during the 
first eight months of the year show pp ben 
falling-off compared with the same period in 
1803, at 5,389,000 Ibs. This, of course, includes 
in part fancy makes, such as Brie, Gorgonzola, 
Edam, Neufchatel, Roquefort, Stilton, ete, 
which our cheesemakers have not yet brought 
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down to a point sufficiently fine to enable them 
to compete with England and the continent. 


EE 

The Value of Our Foreign Trade in Provisions 
during September was just $1,500,000 less than the 
month before, the total being placed at $14,425,000. 
During the nine months of the year expired there 
is a good increase over the same period in 1893, 
the total values of the provisions exported ——s 
respectively $137,172,000 and $117,791,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the classified exports for the 
periods named together with total value and 
average prices (last three figures or 000s omitted): 
Exports of Month of Sept 9 mos to Sept 30~ 

provisions, “1894 1893 «1884 1893 











Butter, tbs, 5,791 
total value ‘61 #1,105 
val per bb, 8.2¢ 19.2 

Cheese, tbs 6,247 61,906 
total value, R636 $5,916 
val per tb, 10.le 9.5¢e 

Beef, fresh, tbs, 17,864 30,2 
total value, $1,564 #11,6143 
val per fb, 9.1e 8.$ 

Beef, canned, Ibs, 5,192 41,698 
total value, #457 $3,861 
salted, tbs, 874 37,514 

Tallow, ths, 3,196 47,251 

Bacon, tbs, 43,700 250,511 

Hams, tbs, 6,808 62,332 

Pork, tbs, 5,137 36,104 

Lard, tbs, 26,581 258,395 

Oleo oil, ths, 6,37 89,342 

Oleomargarine, Ibs, 357 2,740 
Total value, 44 #28 $337 
Value per fb, 2.3¢ 12.1le 12.3¢ 
Total, #14,425 $14,293 $137,172 g117,791 





Steadier Wool Market—Wool sales at Boston 
last week were 3,385,000 lbs, of which 700,000 lbs or 
nearly 20 per cent were foreign fleeces. The busi- 
ness showed a small increase over the previous 
week and was 1,400,000 lbs greater than the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Total sales of all kinds 
of wool at Boston, which is the leading market of 
the country, since Jan 1 show a net increase of 31,- 
000,000 lbs over the corresponding period last year. 
The sales are respectively 134,988,000 Ibs and 104,- 
018,000 lbs. The difference is made up of an in- 
crease in domestic wools of 34,667,000 Ibs, while 
the business in foreign wools was smaller to the 
extent of 3,697,000 lbs. A slightly better tone may 
be noted in the market. Dealers and manufac- 
turers have recovered from their scare regarding 
foreign wools, and holders show more of a dispo- 
sition to secure full prices especially as there is 
a fair inquiry for American wools, western un- 
washed and territorials being accorded the pref- 
erence. The first series of sales of foreign wools 
at London next year will open Jan 15 and the sec- 
ond series March 7. 





Canadian Hay Coming In—Lower tariff on for 
eign hay is, of course, cutting something of a fig- 
ure in this market, permitting the entrance of the 
Canadian product at $2 p ton against 4 prior to 
the latter half of August. The total imports dur- 
ing August were 8039 tons against 2177 tons in 
August, 93. This increase, however, cannot be 
attributed in any material degree to t’ e lower 
tariff, because this did not go into effect until the 
month had nearly expired. Canada raised a 
fairly good crop, as outlined in our special! report 
in the issue dated Sept 1, and latterly there has 
been considerable pressure of this owing to the 
poor outlet in England. The imports during the 
first eight months of the year were 76,000 tons or 
2000 tons greater than the same period in ’93. 
Our exports during August were small, at 3200 
tons’ against 5000 for the same period in °93, and 
for the expired part of the year they were re- 
spectively 37,000 tons and 27,000 tons. 


The Flour and Wheat Movement—Our foreign 
trade in flour is making a better showing than 
wheat. During September the exports of the fin- 
ished produet aggregated 1,304,000 bbls against 
1,636,000 bbls a year ago, while the clearances of 
wheat for foreign markets were only 6,309,000 bu 
compared with 11,129,000 bu in ’93. Converting the 





flour to bushels of wheat, the exports of wheat 
and flour together for the month were 12,177,000 


bu against 18,915,000 bu during September, ’93. The 
total clearances of wheat and flour from the U §S 
and Canada last week according to figures compil- 
ed by Bradstreet’s were 7,000 bu against 3,243,000 
bu the previous week and 2,862,000 bu the corre- 
sponding week in ’93. On a liberal wheat crop, such 
as seems to be insight this season, the autumn ex- 

orts should be at least. 5,000,000 bu wheat and 

our per week to insure anything like activity in 
the market and stability in prices. 





No Immediate Advance in Sugar—Wholesale 
prices for staple groceries have shown no ma- 
terial change during the last week, interest 
rather centering in sugar. The incident in this 
staple was the break in prices at Chicago which 
enabled retailers to purchase needed supplies at 
figures fractionally lower than anything offered 
ina long time. The wholesale grocers’ associa- 
tionsin different cities, which for some years 
have largely reguiated the prices at which re- 
fined sugars shall be sold at every town in the 
country have run against a snag. Independent 
coneerns net bound by these rules decided that 
stocks were too large and began selling under the 
fixed prices of the associations, resulting ina 
general reduction in the west. Refiners took no 
part in the fight. Coffee is dull and steady and 
rice continues firm. 


The Winter Price of Milk at Boston will prob- 
ably be 37e per 8%4-qt can delivered at the depot 
in that city. Out of this sum must be paid the 
freight and commission required by the con- 





tractor for handling the milk. These items to 
gether range from 5to 10c per can, according to 
the distance it is shipped and the pliability of 
the farmer. This is the rate that has prevailed 
for the previous three winters, while in the win- 
ters of ’90 and ’89 it was 36c and before that 38c. 
The supply is running in excess of the demand, 
owing to the extension of routes. Most of the 
milk is handled under the surplus clause, by 
which contractors agree to pay full price for all 
the milk they sell and in excess of that 10 per 
cent of their sales. The surplus beyond this 
quantity is paid for at the butter price, from 16 to 
20¢ per can. 





The Peppermint Crop—Latest investigations 
covering the peppermint cropin New York and 
the west suggest some modifications of the pre- 
liminary estimates of an increased yield. Some 
of our correspondents say the mint on old ground 
will not yield over 15 lbs to the acre, Most of the 
output of previous years has been disposed of 
and the trade will thus be obliged to depend upon 
the new crop oil. Considerable quantities of oil 
put out underaspecial brand have been con- 
tracted as high as $2 20@2 25 P th, while ordinary 
bulk oil of pure quality is held by jobbers at 
figures around 175indicating a fair degree of 
firmness. There is some talk of an extension of 
peppermint cultivation in the west, particularly 
the northern tier of counties in Indiana. 





Shipments of Live Cattle to the foreign markets 
continue to run away ahead of last year and make 
a gratifying showing. During September the ex- 
ports were 33,169 head, which was slightly less 
than a month earlier, but 5700 greater than the 
corresponding monthin ’93. The average value 
Was $94.80 P head against $94.03 a year ago. Dur- 
ing the nine months closed our exports of live 
cattle amount to $29,580,000 against $16,781,000 dur- 





ing the corresponding period in ’93. The total 
number exported during the last nine months, 
314,460 head, represents an increase over °93 
of 72%. 

The Jersey Herd at the World’s Fair is de- 


scribed in a detailed, comprehensive and satis- 
factory manner to Jersey breeders in a pamphlet 
just published by the American Jersey cattle club, 
Yo1 Broadway, New York. The author, Valancey 
E. Fuller, who was superintendent of the herd 
during the dairy tests, furnishes his facts and fig- 
ures in sucha clear and plain style that every 
dairyman should secure a copy if he is to be 
abreast of the times as to what modern dairy 
cows are capable of doing. 





Money in Circulation Oct 1 was $1,655,038,982 
compared with $1,596,049,983 one year Esti- 
mating the population of the United at 68,764,000 
this shows a per capita circulation of $24.07. The 
big cart-wheel silver dollars are evidently no 
more popular than they have been for months 
past. Out of $421,176,408 coined, only $54,276,243 
are in circulation, the remainder being idly 
locked up in the treasury vaults. 


ago. 


The Walnut Crop of Los Angeles county is es- 
timaied by leading growers at 20,000 sacks. Of 
this 60 carloads or more have been already sold 
and harvest operations are being actively prose- 
euted,. A carof the new crop standard sold last 
week in New York at 64%4c fo b here. In the east 
Grenoble walnuts are salable at 8a@9c ¢ ib with 
Naples 4 or 4c premium. 


Cold Storage for nuts promises to be more pop- 
ular than ever this New chestnuts 
moving to market freely, but so good is the spec- 
ulative demand that the large offerings meet 
ready sale. They are purchased by dealers who 

lace them in cold storage to await an advance. 

fickory nuts are treated the same way and keep 
indefinitely in this manner. 


seasoh. are 


The Break in the Raisin Combine, should it 
prove of such proportions as toresult in general 
and independent pressure on the markets of the 
goods now in the east and enroute, may bring ma- 
terially lower prices. Dealers on the Atlantic 
coast, however, have not secured’ especially 
heavy stocks of foreign raisins and this should 
relieve the situation somewhat. 








Potatoes from Glasgow and Hamburg have 
been received within a week. The quantity was 
not large, being less than 1000 sacks, but should 
imports continue, this fact will have an effect on 
the market for home-grown, which at present is 
not firm, due in part to excessive offerings of in- 
ferior stock from the new crop . 


Utah Wool Stocks have been materially reduced 
during the first half of Cctober, some authorities 
estimating that the amount available for imme- 
diate sale is less than 200,000 lbs. The two big 
woolen mills of this state are fairly good buyers 
around 712@9c, making a favorable home market 
for the staple. 

The World’s Visible Supply of Coffee, placed 
at 2,928,000 bags, is larger by, almost 300,000 bags 
than Sept 1, and shows an increase of 115,000 bags 
compared with last year. There is nothing in 
this to suggest reasons for higher cost to consum- 
ers. 





Argentina Ranks Third in importance as a 
wheat exporter, according to the London Statist, 
sending abroad during the me season 50,000,000 
bu compared with 108,000,000 bu from Russia ind 
170,000,000 bu from America. 
































PRICES IRREGULAR AND NARROW. 


TuRSDAY EVENING, Oct 16, 1894. 

The business world presents a moderate de- 
gree of activity in all controlling lines and the 
situation has shown no particular change dur- 
ing the week with one or two exceptions. 
Viewed from the industrial standpoint, per- 
haps the most interesting news is the settle- 
ment of the great strike at a number of the 
New England cotton mills. This struggle had 
continued for many weeks, and now largely a 
thing of the past places the country in a condi- 
tion freer from labor troubles than in months, 
The big speculative markets and the banking 
interests have exhibited only fair eo 
while railroad earnings make a moderately 
satisfactory showing taking all things into 
consideration. The September business east 
of the Mississippi river was slightly less than 
a year ago, of course due to the fact that at 
that time there was a heavy World’s fair traffic. 
Southern and Pacific roads indicate a slight 
gain. The wholesale markets are running 
along in a normal condition with aliberal but 
somewhat irregular distribution of goods for 
the fall and winter trade, and in certain lines 
jobbers are even making plans for spring or- 
ders. Boot and shoe sales make a good show- 
ing and seasonable dry goods are moving free- 
ly. The iron industry is quiet at the low prices 
ruling, but sales of railway and structural iron 
present a liberal aggregate. 

In the markets for leading articles of farm 
produce, prices have been rather irregular with 
no material or general recovery from the old 
low level. The United States being pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural country depends very 
largely for its prosperity upon the products of 
the soil. When the farmer has fair crops and 
receives fair remuneration for his labor and 
capital employed the country at large shares 
the advantages. Just now there is room for 
improvement. Nearly all leading farm crops 
are about as depressed as they have been at 
any time in the last two years, cotton and 
wheat continuing to sell at bed-rock prices and 
in an apathetic manner at that. Corn has 
shown spasms of strength at the relatively 
high prices —s on the general belief that 
the reserves of old are pretty well exhausted 
and the crop of new a decidedly short one at 
the best. In live stock circles the continued 
efforts of the big packers to further depress the 
price of hogs have been only measurably suc- 
cessful. Choice cattle sell well, the foreign 
demand absorbing no inconsiderable part of 
the prime offerings. Dairy products are quiet 
and little changed. The conditions and prices 
to-day controlling leading articles of farm prod- 
uce are given in more detail in the subjoined 
columns. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 


Chicago, 51% 418% 27 *5 50 *8 50 
New York, 55 5536 31 *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, _- 61% 38 295 10 00 
Toledo, 52 50 te] - 5 2734 
St Louis, 4876 49 2 _ - 
Minneapolis, 5644 5536 3034 - - 
San Fran- 
elsco, *90 *120@125 *115 


*6 50 = 
London, 6034 1g oa — +14 50 
*Prices per cental. tPer cwt of 112 lbs. Other prices 
par bushel. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 75,064,000 73,604,000 65,317,000 
Corn, 3.379,000 3,905,000 037, 
Oats, 9,080,000 8,650,000 5,142,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
October, 51% 49 27% 
November, -- 48% a 
December, 52% 473g 281¢ 
May, 574 49 3244 


LONDON, England, Oct 15—By Cable. The situa- 
tion in the grain trade was unchanged atthe open- 
ing of the week. Wheat and corn stationary. 


At Chicago, the slight indication of improve- 
ment in wheat a few days ago disappeared 
under the number of bearish influences and the 
tendency has been toward lower prices. The 
government crop report was given a bearish con- 
struction, pointing as it did to a considerable 
increase over the preliminary estimate a month 
ago. The weightof evidence was. of course to- 
ward lower prices, but the fact remains that the 
trade is inclined to pay relatively little attention 
to Washington estimates. The report of an in- 
crease in the world’s stock of wheat had some in- 
fluence, as did also the continued free movement 
in the northwest. To offset this latter, however, 
the shipping business at Duluth assumed such 
large nee as to inspire the hope 
that the northwesiern stocks will not 
prove so burdensome after all. It was 
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claimed that vessels have engaged to carry 
4,000,000 bu wheat from the §point named _be- 
tween now and Nov 15 and this had its influence 
on our market. The seaboard and foreign advices 
were as a rule anything but encouraging to 
holders. Yet the gelearances for the week 
made a relatively fair showing. December wheat 
soid under 53c with May only 5e premium. In the 
local cash market the inquiry has been chiefly 
for spring wheat which is offered in only a spar- 
ing manner. Holders demand such a premium 
over the price of the winter wheat in store that 
it is difficult to expect much business. The grade 
last named has been in the usual neglect. Late 
sales were around 5144a52c for No2red, 50\gabdle 
for No 3 red and 491,@50c for No 4. 

Corn prices declined to a point well under 50e, 
though they did not have to gofar to reach that 
level. The tendency of the market has been one 
of weakness as a rule, with speculative interest 
only moderate and investment buyers indifferent. 
The government report indicating a slight gain in 
condition during the month of September had an 
influence on the bear side. The receipts of old 
corn were moderate. The shipping demand has 
been rather indifferent for some days and 
toward the close of the week advices to the 
effect that Ohio was offering new corn to the 
New England markets served to depress the 
price here. Cables afforded no particular en- 
couragement and the exports remain decidedly 
small. Cash* or October corn sold down to 49'4c 
with December only a_ shade better than 4ic, 
while May deelined to 494c. Late sales of cash 
corn were at 49%,@50\4c for No 2 yellow and 504%4@ 
bo'ae for No 2 mixed. No3 yellow corn sold for 
delivery next month at 4544c and in December at 
445,c. 

Oats have followed other cereals, ruling weak 
ata fair decline. October delivery of the con- 
tract grade sold slightly under 28c and May down 
to 325c, es but feebly. The government 
report was decidedly bearish, as the figures sug- 
gested a yield much larger than indicated amonth 
earlier. Speculation was tame and the shipping 
demand only moderate. Late sales in store were 
at 30% @311,¢ for No 3 white and 28@28%¢c for No 2. 

Rye was dull and slow without material change. 
The weakness in wheat prevented any specula- 
tive support and the cash demand was indifferent 
from first to last. No2sold at 48¢ to a shade be- 
low and May held around 53c. Barley has exhib- 
ited rather less animation and while the offerings 
were restricted so was the demand. Offerings in- 
cluded a considerable proportion of ordinary and 
fairly good barley with fine to fancy grades rela- 
tively scarce. The latter was salable at 53@56¢ 
with good No 3 at 51@i3c and low grades at 48a50c. 

Flaxseed showed decided firmness, selling as 
high as $150 and holding at that toa shade bet- 
ter. Offerings were moderate but not large and 
the demand was adequate. Many held around 
1 48@1 49, at one time hegeess gy | 150. Timothy was 
quiet and about steady with desirable lots in fair 
request at prices all the way up to 540@5 50 for 
good to choice. Clover seed dull and_ fairly 
steady on the basis of 850for prime October de- 
livery with fancy ata premium and poor lots as 
low as 7 50@8. 


At Toledo, the wheat trade has been interested 
chiefly in the movement of the new crop, the cash 
demand and the October report. There was noth- 
ing in any one of these to inspire buying, and the 
market has remained unsupported. Operators 
study the increasing public stocks and the tenor 
of cables, which here and there point to liberal 
reserves in surplus countries, and sturdily refuse 
to buy beyond immediate requirements. Less 
talk issheard about feeding wheat to live stock, 
although it is still an important factor. Specu- 
lation is quiet with interest rather cen- 
tering in May and the premium on December 
the smallest in years. The cash market is rather 
dull with the contract grade weak in tone around 

2e and Dee delivery about le premium. Corn has 
been rather dull throughout, and at the slight de- 
cline closed about steady with .No 2 cash around 
50c and Dec 4714c. Oats showed little change with 
that in the direction of lower prices. No 2 white 
finaily quotable at 314%c. Clover seed receipts 
continued large, but arrivals went largely to fill 
old sales and this served to steady the market, 
which was dull at best. Prime $525@530 with 
poor to fair 4 75@5. 


At Minneapolis, wheat has ruled dull and weak 
with scarcely a redeeming feature aside from the 
report of a liberal movement from the head of 
the great lakes toward the seaboard. The gov- 
ernment — had its effect but was offset in a 
degree by the continued talk of feeding wheat to 
live stock. The demand for cash wheat has been 
good but prices conform to the weakness in the 
speculative branch of the trade. Late sales were 
at 5712 @58e for No 1 hard,5644@5914c for No 1 north- 
ern and 54%,@55\4c for No 2 northern. Corn dull 
and rather heavy, selling finally at about the low- 
est prices of the week. Oats have shown more or 
less weakness under considerable pressure to sell. 
No 2 white 30'4¢ and No 3 white 30c. 


At New York, wheat prices established a new 
low record owing to the indifferent buying on the 
one hand and the disposition of holders to sell, 
to say nothing of more or less bearpressure. The 
foreign markets were not in a condition to en- 
courage those wishing for higher prices. The ex- 
ports of wheat and flour continue small and ad. 
vices from the west indicate a free movement 
of new wheat and _ (favorable conditions 
for the winter sown grain. Cash wheat 
has. been quiet, but offerings were only 
moderate and prices well supported. The 









contract grade sold down 55%c for November 
delivery and a shade under 61c for May, No 2 red 
winter 55144@5544c, No 3 red 58%c. In corn fthe 
early firmness gave way toa period of weakness 
and the initial advance was all lost. The cash 
demand was dull, the offerings more than ample 
and the general tendency a refusal to support the 
market. Traders discredited the government 
crop report figures and almost universally talked 
a1500 million crop. No 2 mixed 55@5544c, No3 
544,c, steamer mixed and yellow 55c. Oats re- 
mained quiet and dull, the early firmness giving 
way to a slight decline. Offerings were more 
thanample on both cash and future account. 
Cash 31%4c, Dee 33%g¢ and May 37c. Rye remained 
dull under small suppiy and indifferent demand. 
No 2 cash 52@54c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 610 . 552% #3 25 
New York, 6 00 6 20 400 
Buffalo, 5 60 5 80 3 50 
Omaha, 5 25 5 25 265 
Pittsburg, 5 65 5 80 3 50 


At Chicago, cattle have shown no recovery 
from the recent position of comparative weak- 
ness. In fact,many grades rule a shade lower 
than a week earlier, closing with a loss of 15a25c. 
The receipts were liberal though less than during 
the previous week and included a large propor- 
tion of good western rangers. The general heavi- 
ness noted in nearly all descriptions was due in 
part to the unfavorable condition of the foreign 
markets and to some extent resulting from the 
restricted home demand. Shippers and local 
butchers wanted a fair num ver of good farm-fed 
steers which held up relatively well, while the 

oor to common lots were inclined to drag. 

shoice to extra beeves were salable at the close at 

$5 75a6 10, although most of the transactions were at 
range of 5 50 downward, grass and common steers 
selling aslow as 2.75@3. The demand for stock 
eattle is irregular. Light weights which can be 
bought at low prices are wanted by farmers and 
feeders Owing to the better outlook for coarse 
feed, while there is but little inquiry for heavy 
steer, which go chiefly to the nearby distilleries 
to place on slop feed during the winter months. 
While prices on cattle have shown considerable 
shrinkage during the last fortnight, there is no 
particular discouragement on the part of sales- 
men, who,as a rule, believe in fair stability during 
the months to come. Last week’s receipts, ap- 
proximately 73,000 head, show a material reduc- 
tion compared with either 1893 or 1892. Revised 
quotations follow: 


Extra prime steers, #5 90@6 15 Com to.ch bulls, 150 350 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers and 
lbs, average 550 575 feeders, 275 340 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 175 250 
shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 200 325 
to 1400 Ibs, 460 540 Calves,100 to 180 lbs, 450 575 
Fair to medium steers, Grass Tex stee: 2500 3 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 375 435 Grass cows and 125 250 
Good cows and heifers, 290 340 Western range steers, 350 460 
Poor to fair heifers, 165 265 Cows and heifers, 800 340 


Sheep receipts were decidedly large at about 
95,000 head or 15,000 more than the week before. 
While a fair degree Of activity has prevailed, of 
course weakness was also present owing to the 
large supplies and most grades of sheep worked 
down 25@50c. Choice lambs averaged nearly 
steady and other lots sold off 25c. The close of 
the week found an unusually large number un- 
sold with the undertone of the market one of de- 

ression. Good choice natives 3@3 25, western 
2 75@3, fair to mixed lots 2%5@275 and poor to 
common 1 75@2. Choice lambs 3 75@4 15 with com- 
mon grades down to 2@2 50. 

Hog receipts were about 17,000 head less than 
during the previous week. In spite of this and 
the fairly good shipping demand, not until recent- 
ly has there been any material recovery from the 
declining tendency noted recently. Compared 
with the low point of the previous week prices 
eventually worked up 15@25c in spite of the stren- 
uous fefforts of packers to further depress them. 
Owing to the smaller supply salesmen had the 
advantage. Whether or not prices will again 
work up to materially higher ground remains to 
be seen and depends largely upon supplies. A 
little advance of course stimulates shipments 
from the country and atthe same time enables 
the local packers to renew their attacks on the 
market in the hope of forcing a serious break to 
perhaps 44%4c. The close found fairly choice shi 
ping hogs salable at $5 40@5 50 with corn-fed light 
weights 5 25@5 35,mixed droves 5 25@5 35 and rough 
lots all the way down to 3 50@4. 


At Omaha, cattle salesmen have been favored 
with a better market. The supply included few 
really good droves, this applying to both natives 
and western rangers. As aresult no fancy quo- 
tations were scored, although some attractive 
grassers possessing good weight sold as high as 
$4 15 andjdecent 3 50@3 75. Local slaughters bought 
with considerable freedom and the prices moved 
up 10@20c with a moderately ready outlet for 
nearly everything. Butchers’ stuff has been in 
considerable favor, sharing the general advance, 
and canners sold readily at full prices. Quota- 
tions range at 5@5 25 for prime native steers 
down to 1 25@2 for old cows. Good native feeders 
showed a fair recovery from recent depres- 
sions, advancing 1l0al5ec to 2 T5@3_ 20, 
with light stockers all the way down to 2@2 50. 
Hogs showed a feeble recovery from the weakness 
which had prevailed. The feeling is one of more 
confidence that prices are perhaps nearly at the 
bottom. Closing quotations 4 50@5 25, according to 
quality, with sales largely around 485a@5 10. 
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Sheep have sold at about the 1owest prices of the 
year, owing to excessive receipts. Quotations 
broke 25@30c and at the close were on the basis 
of 250@285 for choice wethers, 2@225 for poor 
lots, 2@2 35 for feeders and 2 50@3 50 tor lambs. 

At New York, the demand for good cattle has 
been fairly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
salesmen, and a good clearance was made. Ex- 
porters took fair numbers and the Close of the 
week brought a fair recovery in the English mar- 
ket. Common and medium cattle have ruled 
rather heavy throughout, although there has been 
no special pressure of offerings. Common to fair 
native steers $3 5045 with choice to fancy salable 
up to 550a6, though offerings were scarce and 
prices little better than nominal. Medium to fair 
native steers 2754340 and choice butcher stock 
2/50 a 3, poor lots selling all the way down tol 50@2. 
Western veal calves slow with fancy droves from 
nearby states quotable at 4a6c, fancy lots selling 
up to7a7,c. Hogs are fairly firm at 10@15¢ ad- 
vanee. They sold finally at 5300620. Sheep have 
been in more than usual supply, ruling dull and 
rather weak, while choice lambs hold moderately 
steady around 3@4 50, fair to choice muttons 3 25@ 
4, with common lots i 75 

At Pittsburg, trade conditions have not shown 
any material change tor some days. The receipts 
of live stock as a rule were only moderate in num- 
ber and included a good many cattle which were 
only fair to decent in quality. Really good to choice 
steers suitable for the best class of city trade and 
for shipment to the seaboard and to Europe met 
with ready disposition. Rough butchers’ stock 
was quiet and without special feature and stock 
cattle were in moderate favor when they could be 
secured at prices which did not look high to farm- 
ers. Good to choice corn-fed steers, 135041600 ths, 
$5 50@5 60 with fancy at a premium. Medium 
droves,1200 a4 1300. ths. 46005 Butchers’ cattle 4@ 
450, rough fat 27543 50, good feeders 3 5043 85, light 
stockers 25043 25,poor trash 150a225 and milk cows 
20440 ea Hogs ey hibited fair degree of firmness 
throughout and at the close showed a gain of a 
few cents. There was a ready outlet for the mod- 
erate supply of really desirable butchers’ pigs 
and shippers were fairly well represented in the 
market. Philadelphias 5654580, good to choice 
Yorkers 5 50@5 70, common to fair droves 5 20a 5 35 
and rough lots 45045. Sheep supplies were more 
than plentiful and the market slow at weak 

rices. Arrivals from the west have been rather 

urdensome. Good to extra sheep 3@3 50, fair 
droves, averaging 8 to 90 Ibs, 2 70a3, medium to 
light weights 2a2 Lambs in fair demand at 
2 50@4, yearlings 23 50. 

At Buffalo, the receipts of live stock have been 
fairly liberal, but uneven,a good many hogs show- 
ing up,while the movement of sheep was less bur- 
densome than is frequently the ease. A large 

art of the arrivals were consigned to the sea- 

ard, yet actual offerings were sufficient for the 
demand. The catile on the market were rather 
indifferent in quality, nor was there any urgency 
shown on the part of the buyers. Something es- 
pecially nice might have found ready outlet, but 
ordinary droves usually sold slowly. Good ship- 
ping and export cattle are quotable at $4 905 50, 
with something especially choice at a premium, 
while common to fair butchers’ steers were quiet 
at 350@425. Cows and heifers 2 2543 50, light 
weight stockers 24275 and feeders 2404a3 15, ac- 
cording to attractiveness. Veal calves declined 
slightly, closing rather dull and lower at 
5a. Hogs exhibited considerable = strength. 
Top prices, however, resulted in a slow demand 
and the week closed dull at the advance. The 
inquiry was chiefly for corn-fed hogs, and droves 
which showed the effects of having been on pas- 
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turage for some time went at adisecount. Medium 
and heavy hogs quotable at 5605 80, the outside 


for especially attractive i. Poor to common 
droves soldjdown to 4 59@5 25. Dullness has been the 
rule in the sheep trade ty while choice lots were 
in moderate demand these were relatively few 
in number, the bulk of the supply selling rather 
poorly and at lower figures. The total number 
received was 10,000 less than a week earlier, and 
about 80 per cent went through to the seaboard. 
Best sheep 3@3 50, the outside “for export account, 
with common to fair at 2 2542 8 and culls at 150@ 
2. Some Canadian lambs sold as high as 4@4 25. 
The horse market has shown more animation un- 
der a better attendance of buyers. The demand 
was almost entirely for good stock, which ruled 
firm. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 
BEANS—At Chicago, market quiet, demand 
sfhall, supplies ample. Ch clean pea and navy 


beans 31 55 pP bu, ch clean to arrive 1 50@1 52%, ch 
medium 1 45@1 4714, screened 140, brown Swedish 
275, red kidney 2 50@2 75,Cal limas 4%4e }) Ib. 

At New York, prices are weak and lower, all 
goods moving slowly. Ch ’S marrow 2 20. medi- 
um 1 75@1 80, pea 160, foreign medium 1 30@1 40, 
red kidneys 210@215, Cal limas 2 80a@2 8, green 
pea 1@105 p bu. 

At Boston, yellow eyes are more plentiful, dull 
and lower, white beans steadier, red kidney easy. 
NiY ane Vtsmall hp pea 1 70@1 75, marrow 1 70 
@175, Cal pea 2a205, ch mediums 1380, seconds 
1454155, foreign pea 165@170, medium 1 50@1 60, 
extra yellow eyes 2 15@2 20, red kidney 2 40@2 45, 
limas 454 a@5¢ } tb. 

BROOM CORN—At Chicago, Illinois corn now 
arriving is a little off color and sells at easy priec- 
es, but on the whole the market is unchanged. 
lll hurl $1 10@1 25 Pp ton, good to ch self-working 
lal 10, poor 80@90¢c, Western new dwarf 1 10@1 25, 
self-working 1@110, com 0c. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New 


York, 
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steady under fair demand. Oil meal $25 P ton, 
cottonseed 24. At Boston, prime new cottonseed 
meal 22 50 ton, old process linseed meal 24 25. 
At Milwaukee, scorched wheat is plentiful and 
slow at 1450 | ton, old process linseed meal 26 15. 


DRIED FRUITS—At Chicago, small sales 
made at prices favoring buyers, Berries 
steady. Fey evaporated apples 74,@8e ,p th, fair 
to prime 5',a6lgc, chopped Lalt.e, cores and 
skins 1@1'4¢, raspberries rh 2g aise, black berries 6c, 
fey apricots 8%, aot ae ch 8i4c, fey unpeeled peac h- 
es 9a91ec, ch Sas ‘ 

At New York, fey ¢vaporated apples are in good 
demand but receipts are large and prices weak. 
Berries hold firm and steady. Fey evaporated 
apples 8a8!9c, ch T4,a7%4c, cores and skins 144@ 
1¢c, peeled peachts 8a lve, cherries 13a@l4e, black- 
berries 64, a61,¢, raspbe 7 $ 18@18'4c, apricots in 
bxs 94104,c, bags al4al0e, Cal London layer rais- 
ins $160 p bx, Muse won hy Weal50, currants 25% 
a 4°40. 

At Boston, evaporated apples are arriving in 
only small lots and sales are hardly worth notic- 
ing, quotations Ta9%e Pp tb. 
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EGGsS—At Chicago, the market is steady, fresh 
eggs in good demand, candled and dirty stock 
neglected. Firsts, full loss off, cases returned 
164%4c P dz, fresh southern 161,c,firsts, new cases 
included, i7@l7t,e, country ice stock 144@1414e, 
pickled 10a lle, seconds $1La@2 25 ~ case. 

At New York, arrivals of fresh stock are lighter 
and such goods show a decided firmness. Seconds 
and inferior drag heavily. Fey new-laid nearby 
22.a 22! NYand Pa 20a2le, Mich fey 19@19\4e, 
western and northwestern 19¢, ice-house firsts 
161,¢, fair to good lbalée, limed 16%4¢, inferior 2 25 
@3 Pp case. 











At Boston, while faney and choice stock are 
firmly held, lower grades move slowly. Nearby 
and Cape fey 24c, eastern ch fresh 2le, fair to 


good 17 alive, P E Island 18@19¢e,Vt and N H ch fresh 
2le, western fey fresh 20c, ch 19¢, fair to good 17@ 
18¢e, retrigerator l6alic. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, grapes are weak. 
Eastern Concords in ample supply, 1342¢c Pp bskt, 
Delawares, Catawbas and Niagaras are quiet at 
2c, ae and i8e. Peaches are dull at 25@40c p 
bskt. Pears dull and low and in full supply. Ch 
Sache ss § 5a2 50, No2stock 50.a60c Pp keg, Seckels 
lave } bskt, com le. Quinces in small demand. 
Poor to ch 75ca3 P bbl, Heal P bu. Crenhetses 
steady with light demand. Chto fine Cape Cod 
8 50a9 P bbl, small to ordj:7@7 50, Wis.'2@250~p bu 
box. 

At New York, choice pears are in good demand 








and firm. Seckel 3a6, Be urre | ad’ Anjou 2@2 50, 
Louise Bonne 24225, She idon 2a3, Boston Bart- 
lett 2 2542.75 p bx, Seckel 242 50 » box. Quinces 
15043 — bbl. Cranberries ion. Fey dark Cape 
Cod 9¥a10 P bbl, prime 8 50a@8 75, light 7 75@8 25, 
Jersey 2254250 P cra. Grapes in moderate sup- 
ply, good demand and firm when choice. West- 
ern N Y and Del 10a20c¢ }) small bskt, Niagara 8a 
l6c, Catawba 10c, Concord 9a10e. Fla oranges 1 75 
@2 50, ch Fla lemons 2 504275, Va peanuts 4e ® tb, 





Spanish, shelled 5t4c. 
At Boston, cranberries in light supply and firm. 
Ch dark Cape Cod 8 5049 } bbl, light 647, good to 





ch 2254275 |) box. Grapes are not coming in so 
freely and the demand is good and prices firm. 
Del l4al15e P small bskt, Salem 10c, Niagara 10@ 


14c, Concord 9c, Catawba 10c. Pears are plenty and 
dull. Native Seckel 2 50¢4 p bbl, Sheldon 2 50@3, 
common varieties 50a¢75e — bu. Quinees are in 
as rate dem: und and fair supply. Ch 3 0a@4 p 
bbl, fair to good 2 5043. 


GAME—At Chicago, all varieties except part- 
ridges are firm and in good demand. Prairie chick- 
ens $3 50a@4 25 4% dz, quail 1 75a@2, partridges 3 25@ 
3 75, woodcock 3 5043 75, jac ksnipe 1 25@l 50, 
mallard and red head ducks 325a3 75 Pp dz, teal 
17ia@2 25, canvas backs 406, bear sedition 8a100e 
P tb, venison saddies 1242@14e, squirrels 50a60c 


P dz, rabbits 1 25@1 50, 
At New York, grouse and _ pariridge when 
strictly choice exceed quotations. Woodcock 


searce, wild ducks more plentiful, but selling 
well. Partridges 75ca@1 12 }) pr, grouse 50@80c, 
woodcock T5cal 25, English snipe lal 50 # dz, 
canvasback ducks 150@2 $ pr, red head and mal- 
lard 40¢c @1,teal 30@40c, venison saddles 16a20c, rab- 
bits 25a 40¢ Pp pr. 

At Boston, only small lots come to hand and these 
being of irregular qualfty are sold for what they 
will bring. Partridges 50e@1 P pr, mallard ducks 
50@i75e Pp pr, teal 30@40c, small 20a 25e. 


HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, steady and 
firm for choice grades, other varieties dull. No 1 
timothy $10@11 ~ ton, No 2 9@9 50, mixed 7@ 
850,111 upland prairie 6@8, Kan 8 50a10 50, wheat 
straw 4@4 50 P ton, oat 4a4 50, rye 55006. 

At New York, the tone of the market is easy and 
outside quotations are only for very good stock. 
Prime timothy 75@80c, No 170@75¢c, No 2 60@65c, 
No 3 45a@55c, mixed clover 55e, clover 45@50c, salt 
hay 40a45c, long rye straw 50@60c, short 40@45e, 
wheat 40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, the light supplies are ample for the 


demand. Choice hay holds steady, lower grades 
dull. N Y¥ and Can ch to tey 14@15 p ton, fair 
to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 13, ordinary to fair 


12412 50, common 11¢@11 50, eh fine 
common 10@11, clover and clover mi 
swale 94950, good to prime rye straw 
oat 7 50a8. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At 
demand and firm. Lightand heavy green salted 
4ya4,c pP tbh, green 3',c, salt bull hides 2%, .43%4e, 
= salted calf Te, dry calf 84c, deacons 30e ea, 

Yo 1 tallow 5l4c p th, 4c, cake 542¢, white coun- 
try grease 442c, yellow 3% 

At New York, there is a less active demand and 
prices show some easiness. Dry 8!,a@114oc, dry 
salted 54e@a@7e, wet salted 5a6ec, country slaughter 
hides 5@7e, edible tallow Bi adc, white grease 
4°4,c, yellow 4a44c, brown 31444354¢ 

At Boston, hides are easier and quiet. 


hay 11 50@12, 
ed 10 50@12, 
11 50a12, 





Chieago, in fair 











4c, brown 3l4ec 








Tallow 








Steer hides 214 
ealt 
2a3%sc, 


fairly firm under steady demand, 
@34¢, cow 2@3e, green salted 4e, dry flint 6c, 
skins 4@6c, deacons 15@25e, rough tallow 
rendered 4e. 


LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, there is only a 
moderate trade at unchanged prices. All kinds 
are in good supply. Old turkeys 8c 4 ib, young 
6@7c, ch large 714,@8c, old hens,heav y 64%4¢, springs 
7i4e, roosters 414¢, ducks 7} ,@8e, springs 8,c, geese 
$6@7 P dz. 

At New York, trade light and prices unchanged. 
Prime local chickens 9@9%4¢, local fowls 101,al1l1c, 
roosters 6a642c, mixed turkeys 7@9e, ducks 500 
or, geese lal 50. 

At Boston, live poultry meets a fair sale at quo- 


tations. Eastern fowls save, roosters date, spring 
chicks 9al0e, young ducks 9alde. 
MILL FEED—At Chicago, prices easier and 


demand light. Bran $13 P ton, middlings 14, wheat 
feed 16 50. 

At New York, in fair demand and moderately 
steady. Middlings %@90c p 100 ths, spring and 
winter bran &85c, sharps 95eal, rye feed 80a 5e. 

At Boston, there is but slight change in prices. 





Fey coarse winter bran 1675 }) ton, good clean 
16 25, Can fey 17 75, skd spring 1625, mixed feed 
17 25.@17 65, Dak middlings 18 50, skd spring 1750, 
oat feed 19 25419 50, hominy fee dl 19 75@20 75. 

At Milwaukee, supplies are plentiful and de- 
mand good. Special middlings 2040 » ton, fine 
1915, ch clean bran 1740, rye feed 1940, mixed 


feed 19 #. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, prices steady, 
business fairly active. Mess pork $12 95a13 25 p 
bbl, lard 7 65a7 70, short rib sides 6 65@6 70. 

At New York, cash goods unchanged. New mess 
14 50@15, family mess 15@15 50, short clear 15a17, 
lard 8 05, country dressed pork 614@814¢ P tb, small 
roasting pigs 10a 12e 

At Boston, though 


still dull the market shows 


much more steadiness. Mess pork {1475@15, new 
extra 14 50@15, clear 17@1750, lean ends 17 50a 
18 50, lard 81g @834e ~ tb, heavy hams 11@11<¢, 


breakfast bacon lla@lllec 


VEGETABLES—At C a beets are 
not many offered, 75c ~ bbl, carrots quiet 
-auliflower in ample supply wh 75e@$1 Pp dz, small 


slow, 
65a 75e, 









and com 50@60c, cabbage dull, home grown 15@ 
90c P cra, 1 50a@2 50 p 100, celery, extra fey larg 

35e dz, fey large M@lie. Egg plant 55a7 y 
bbl, green peppers 50c 4’ bu, lima beans l5al8e Pp 
qt, lettuce 15@30c ~ dz, oyster plant 25¢, Hub- 
bard squash 50a75e dz, marrowfat 50a60c, 
crookneck 25a30c, string beans Tiec@1 p %,-bu, 
spinach T5ca@l ® bbl, tomatoes 30@50c # bu, tur- 





nips 20@25¢ 4 bu. 

t New York, cabbages are 
Cauliflower in moderate supply and steady, LI 
and Jersey Tic a2} bbl. Celery quiet, Mich 20¢@ 
50e P dz roots, N Y 10@15¢e. Lima beans firm, po- 
tatoes 15042 bag, flat 7T5e@125. N J egg plant 
75cea@l 26 }’ bbi, green peppers 40a60c, marrow 
squash Tie p bbl, Hubbard l@l 25, Jersey turnips 
60.a65¢e, Can 65@7T5c, tomatoes 25a50e 4 box. 

At Boston, St Andrew’s turnips are plentiful and 


weak at 2@4}p 100. 





easy at 75@85e P bbl, tomatoes 35@60c P bu, mar- 
row squasn 60a75e # bbl, cabbage 3@5 4).100. 
WOOL—Leading distributive markets show 


y a shade more steadiness, yet trade is re- 
at former prices. 


possibl 
stricte 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


At Chicago, some weakness has developed in 
the higher grades but in general the market is 
about easy. Extra cmy 23c # ib, firsts 21@22c, 
seconds 17@19¢c, thirds 14@16e, June emy 1%a2ic, 
imt emy 16a17e, extra dairy (Cooley’s) 20c, firsts 16 
@l18e, seconds 13%@15e, thirds 1214,¢ ladle firsts 13 
@l4e, seconds 12@12%4e, packing stock 10@1214¢, 
roll butter 12@13c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, butter quiet, weak and un- 


steady, supplies ample. Elgin cmy 22@23c p tb, 
ch 20@2Iic, fey dairy 18¢c, store-packed 12c¢.—At 
Cincinnati, slow and easy. Fey Elgin emy 25e, 
ch Ohio 20¢@22c, prime 18@20c, eh dairy 13@15ce, 





prime 1l@12c.—At Zanesville, good to ch emy 24c, 
dairy 18c.—At Springfield, 20a 25c. 


New York—At Syracuse, cmy butter 23a 26e 4 
th, dairy 21@23c.—At Buffalo, slightly lower. N Y 
emy 25a254,c, Chautauqua and Elgin 26¢c, good 


dairy 16@22c, com 1la@l5e, grease 8alic, prints 26a 
27c.—At Salt Point, Dutchess Co, 23¢c.—At Rich- 
mondville, Schoharie Co, 19a@20c. 

At New York, the marketisfully stocked and 
prices cannot improve until the surplus is worked 
off. Fancy fresh state dairy is very scarce. N Y 
and Pacmy 24@25c Pp tb, Elgin and other western 
25e, western firsts 20@23e, seconds 18@19c, thirds 
l6@l17ec, June extras 224221,c, seconds to firsts lsa 
2ic, N Y dairy in half tubs 28c, extra firkins 2la 
214,c, western imt cmy 17@19%c, for firsts, seconds 
and thirds 13@16e, western dairy 13@17c,extra June 
factory firkins 144,@15e, do tubs 1449c. Add 1 to 2c 


PP tb to above for small selections of choice and 
fancy goods. 
'“At Boston, the trade is fair. Ex Vt is in small 


supply and there is but little northern dairy in 





the market. Ex Vt emy 25c # tb, ex N Y¥ 24e, 
northern firsts 22@23c,extra western cmy 23a24c, 
firsts 21@22c,seconds 19@20c northern June ex emy 


21@22¢, 
seconds 


22e, western do Re @214nce, extra Vt dairy 
N Y do 20@21e, and Vi firsts 18@19¢, 
1l6@l17e, ch long naa riries 19@20c, western firsts 15a 
16c, seconds 14c, western imt emy firsts 18c, 
sec onds 16@1ic, western ladle firsts Ii4c, seconds 
124,@131,4c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

At Chicago, the market has ruled dull, buying 
being in small lots only, but prices are no lower. 
Ch Young America 94,@10c, twins good to ch 94@ 
9%c, flats single 9%c, ch cheddars 9@94,c, 0 
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goods 6@8%c, sour goods 4@6c, filled cheese 6@8c, 
ch Swiss 10@12%4c, limburger 712@8ce, brick 4@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cream lle # tb, Ohio 
state 9%4c, family favorite 10c.—At Cincinnati, 
offerings ample, demand light. Prime to ch Ohio 
flats 9a914c, twins 9144@10%4c, full cream Young 
America 10@1llc, western cheddar 10@10%c, N Y¥ 
do 104%4,@11e, prime to ch Swiss ll@12c. 

New York—At Syracuse, factory 10@lle p_ ib, 
farm dairy 18@21c.—At Buffalo, ch full milk 11@ 
12c, fair to good 10@1014c, full skims 5@8ce.—At Og- 
densburg, St Lawrence Co, 991 bxs offered, none 
sold. Bids of 9%, 9%, and 10¢ were made and re- 
jected. 

At New York, scarcely anything is doing in 
white stock. NY full cream, Sept colored fey 
104%,@104,c, white fey 10%4c, good to prime 9%@ 
10%4c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 7'4e, fair 
to prime 5@6\,c, factory part skims, common 3@ 
4c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds 11@ 
11%4c. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and supply not 
over large. N Y extra 10%alle Pp th, firsts 9a@10¢e, 
seconds 6@8c¢, Vt extra 1014,@10%4¢, firsts 9%a10c, 
seconds 6a8c, sage 11@11%4c¢, part skims 4a6c, 
extra O flat 10¢10\4c, firsts 8@9c. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Foreign Trade Continues Promising. 

Apple dealers in England, as a rule, speak in an 
encouraging manner regarding the market for 
American fruit. With one accord they point to 
the necessity of two things. First of all, the Eng- 
ligh market should not be burdened any one week 
with such a flood of American and Canadian fruit 
that it can be moved only at great concessions 
and in consequence thoroughly upset trade condi- 
tions. Furthermore, the fruit must be well packed 
before being shipped. Great Britain is enjoying 
a fair degree of prosperity and receivers of prod- 
uce are finding a better demand at moderately 
good prices. Ocean freights have never been 
lower than nowin the history of the trade. Ap- 
ples can be shipped from Boston at about 35¢ p 
bbl, from Montreal about 50¢e and from New York 
approximately the same. This is 25a40e p bbl 
less than the average for many years, and with the 
effort to get business there is no reason to believe 
that any early advance is imminent. 

Owing to the partial failure of the English crop, 
which is put down by some authorities as the 
worst in 20 years, London came in as a buyer of 
American apples three to four weeks earlier than 
usual and up to the present time shows no lack of 
interest. As a rule October and November are 
about the best months for marketing apples in 
London, and the movement from thisside should 
prove continuous and profitable if well managed. 

Offerings of apples in Liverpool which show 
considerable waste sell all the way from $125 to 
250 # bbl, according to condition, while fine to 
fancy standard varieties will easily sell at fig- 
ures perhaps double these. Owing to recent ar- 
rangements made with the American line of 
steamers, apples can now be shipped to London 
via Southampton, the fruit arriving in London 
in as good condition as it would in Liverpool. 
The additional freight is only 12e p bbl. 

Apple growers at Salt Point, N Y, have disposed 
of their light crop for $1.15 per bbl, the buyers 
furnishing packages. F. L. Becker of Albany has 
bought the bulk of the apple crop at Salem, N Y, 
for which he pays $1.25 per bbl. 

Shippers are buying apples at Schaghticoke, N 
Y, for $1.25@1.50 p bbl. 

suyersof apples at Richmondville, N Y, have 
engaged liberal quantities of winter varieties at 
$1.50 ~ bbl. Only 1.25 is offered for faney Bald- 
wins at New Hackensack. 

At New Berlin, N Y, apples are searce and 
bring $1 p bu. Cider is worth 3325 p bbl. At 
New Baltimore, Greenings and Baldwins are sell- 
ing at 95e 1 25 }y bbl. 

Boston apple exports during the week ending 
Oct 13 were 26,785 bbls of which 24,825 bbis went to 
Liverpool. Shipments from Boston the preced- 
ing week were 20,221 bbls. 

Apples—At New York, King $2@2 75 p bbl, Hub- 
bardaton 1 75@2, Spy 150@2 25, Baldwin 1 50@1 75, 
Greenings 1 50@2, 20-0z 2@2 50, Culvert and Genet- 
ting 150@2, Snow 225@2 75, Fall Pippin 2@2 50, 
Alexander 2 50@3, Maiden Blush 2@2 75. 

At Chicago, 20-0z Pippins 2 25@2 50, Kings 2@2 50, 
Alexanders 2@2 50, Jonathan 1 50@3, Snow 2@2 50, 
Greenings 1 50@2, Pound Sweets 2 5043 50, Tallman 
Sweets 2@2 50, cooking apples 1@1 25. 

At Boston, Gravensteins 2 25@250, Hubbardstons 
1 50@1 87, Pippins 150@1 87, common 75e. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Offerings Continue Fully Ample. 

The week has brought no particular change in 
the situation of the onion market, growers show- 
ing just about as much desire as ever to dispose of 
their stocks. The shortage in the ’94 crop is of 
course not apparent as early in the season as this. 
and if farmers realize much on their reserves 
they should now sell @nly the least desirable 
onions. The demand for good stock is fair at the 
leading wholesale markets and there is a moder- 
ate distribution, but at prices which look low, 
choice white holding a little steadier than either 
red or yellow varieties. 

Massachusetts onion growers are very properly 
up inarms against the new law established by 
the legislature last winter which obliges them to 
furnish 57 lbs to the bushel. The old legal bushel 
consisted of only 52 lbs and under the new ruling 
it requires almost 10% more onions to fill con- 
tracts than has been the case for many years. The 


legislative act was claimed to be the result of a 
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desire to make a law uniform with the laws of 
other states regarding the standard of weights 
and measures and that part of it affecting onions 
is found in chapter 198, section 6. It is true that 
57 lbs constitute a legal bushel of onions in many 
of the western and central states; it is also true 
that nowhere else in New Ergland is this obliga- 
tory. The legal weight in Rhode Island is 50 Ibs 
to the bushel. New Hampshire has no law on 
this subject, but the market rate in that state is 
52 lbs and this is also the standard in Maine and 
Vermont. It 1s not impossible the law makers at 
the next session of the legisiature wlll find a de- 
cided pressure from their constituents to rescind 
this clause and put the weight back to 52 Ibs. 

Onionsin the vicinity of Chittenango and Can- 
astota, N Y,are small but the quality is better 
than last year. The yellow variety of which the 
crop mainly consists sells more readily than oth- 
ers. The present wholesale price is 40c per bu. 

Exports of onions during August greatly exceed- 
ed those of the same month in ’93, the figures being 
respectively 9377 bu and 5943 bu. During the 
eight months the foreign shipments were respec- 
tively 51714 bu and 32,708 bu. Fair quantities of 
foreign onions are finding a way into our markets. 

Onions—At New York, dull. Eastern red $1 0@ 
187 P bbl, yellow 150@175, white 3@4 50, small 
white pickles 4@5, Orange Co red 1 25q@1 75, yellow 
1 25@1 62, white 3@4. 

At Chicago, easy and lower. Red 1@1 25 Pp bbl, 
yellow 1@1 25, No 2 50@75e, Spanish 1@1 10. 

At Boston, easy. Native, full size bbl, 1 50@1 75, 
York state 1 50. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 





Latest Features Regarding the Movement, 

Importations of potatoes this season amount to 
little up to the present time, but dealers at the 
seaboard are in touch with the foreign markets 
and whenever prices advance fairly are inclined 
to bring in moderate quantities, especially from 
Scotland. During the first eight months of this 
year the total imports were 2,508,000 bu against 
3,573,000 bu for the corresponding period in ’93. 
Up to the close of August the exports were 413,000 
bu or slightly more than for the corresponding 
period in ’93. 

The eastern markets are fairly well subplied 
and poor stock is naturally neglected in favor of 
sound offerings. In the west where the crop is 
decidedly deficient, as was pointed out in our 
special report in the issue of Sept 29, the market 
ruled steady on all desirable lots even under lib- 
eral offerings. A good many potatoes are shipped 
to Chicago from points as distant as Montana on 
the west and New York on the east. Virginia 
sweet potatoes are deteriorating in quality, and 
consumers are neglecting these in favor of stock 
grown in some of the northern states. 

Potatoes are yielding about 200 bu per acre in 
the vicinity of Champlain, Clinton Co, N Y, and 
selling at 35e delivered on the cars. Some pota- 
toes are being marketed at Raymondville, N Y, at 
40c ~ bu and a few are being carred. 

According to Consul Savage at Dundee, Scot- 
land, $500,000 worth of potatoes were shipped 
from Scotland to the United States during the 
nine months ending June 30. 

At Bridgehampton, N Y, potatoes are still large- 
ly in the hands of producers. The few who are 
selling receive 60c P bu. At New Berlin, nearly all 
sold at 45@50e P bu. 

Potatoes—At New York, slow. Scotch Mag- 
num $1 80@1 8 Pp 168-ib sk, LI Rose 175@2 Pp bbl, 
Jersey 1@1 50, N Y state 1 37@1 62, N J sweets 1 25@ 
2, Va yellow 1 12@1 25. 

At Chicago, dull and slightly weaker. Wis Bur- 
banks 62@63c P bu, Minn ch 60@63c, N Y 63@66c, 
Wis Hebrons ch to fey 59@60ce,Minn ch 58@60c,Mich 
50@60c, Wis Rose 50@65c, Minn white 58@60c, Wis 
Peerless 50@58c, eastern white stock 60@66c, Mont 
63@66c. 

At Boston, receipts lighter, prices firm. Hebrons 
<< Rose 45@50c, White Stars 50c, sweets 175 p 

1. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, fair demand for 
seasonable truck. Eggs 18a2le ~ dz. Fowls 8@ 
10c P ib 1 w, 13@15e d w, spring chickens 9@10c 
w, 13@15¢ d w, ducks 9@12c¢ 1 w,13a@15¢ d w, turkeys 
9@12¢ 1 w, 18@15e d w. Farmers’ beet, sides 5a@7e, 
western sides 61440 8c, veal 6a7c, lamb 8al0e, mut- 
ton 5@7e, hogs 6@7e d w, hides 2a3c, tallow 4@41,¢, 
medium wool 1l5@17e, fine 10@12¢c. Hay $7.@12 } ton, 
straw 6@10. Potatoes 45@5vc } bu, apples 40a 75e, 
tomatoes 30c, onions 30a 40c, lima beans 75e, mar- 
row 2 40, pea 175, winter squash le ) tb, beets 30c 
®% bu, cabbages 2144@3ce P head, honey 8@12\44c p 
tb, popeorn 50@75e 4» bu, turnips 25@35c, caulifiow- 
er 60¢@1 P dz, quinces 50@75c P bu. Concord 
grapes 10@15¢e P bskt. Wheat 55ie p bu, oats 42@ 
45c, barley 50a 60c, corn 60@67c, rye 45c. 

At Buffalo, No 1 northern wheat 6214¢c P bu, 
No 1 white 5812¢, No 2 yellow corn 56c, No 2 white 
oats 33%4c, No 2 rye 54@5414c, coarse winter bran 
$15 25@15 50, fine winter middlings 16@16 50, rye 
feed 16@17. Butter is a trifle lower. Live poultry 
plentiful at lower prices. N Y emy butter 25@ 
2914c, Chautauqua and Elgin 26c, good dairy 16@ 
22e, print butter 26@27c. Medium beans 1 75@2 p 
bu, marrows 2@2 30, pea 1 75@2. Ch full cream 
cheese 11@12e, fair to good 10@10%c, full skims 5@ 
8c. Nearby fresh laid eggs 19@20c P dz, western 
18@19c. Apples 1 75@250 P bbl, oranges 2 50@3 50 
~ bx, lemons 2 50@5 50, peas 1 25@2 25 P bbl, 
gee 40@60c P bskt, grapes 1244@22c P 9-Ib 

kt, cranberries 2 50 cra. Loose timothy hay 

CTo page 230.3 ; 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


The 

Owen 

Electric 

Belt iy. fie 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The latest and only scientific and practical Electric Belt 
made for general use, producing a genuine current of 
Electricity, for the cure of disease, that can be readily 
feltand regulated both in quantity and power, and ap- 
plied to any part of* the body. It can be worn at any time 
during working hours or sleep, and 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


Rheumatism, 
Semen 

General Debility, 
Lame Back, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Sciatica, 

Female Weaknesses, 
Constipation, 
Kidney Diseases, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Electricity, properly applied, is fast taking the place of 
drugs for all Nervous, Rheumatic, Kidney and Urinal 
Troubles, and will effect cures in seemingly hopeless 
cases where every other known means has failed. 

Any sluggish, weak or diseased organ may by this 
means be roused to healthy activity before it is too late. 

Leading medical men use and recommend the Owen 
Belt in their practice. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of acute, 
chronic. and nervous diseases, prices, and how to order in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages; will 
be mailed, upon application, to any address for 6 cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
Main Office and Only Factory, 
201 tot211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
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North American Beekeepers’ [leeting. 





The North American beekeepers’ association 
held its 25th annual meeting Oct 10,11 and 12 
at St Joseph, Mo. Considering the poor honey 
crop of the past few years and the hard times 
the attendance was good. The first session 
was devoted chietly to the reception of mem- 
bers and a sort of experience meeting in which 
it was brought out that very few were making 
aspecialty of beekeeping, the majority of whom 
were farmers. J. W. Rome of Mexico, Mo, in 
a short essay on the Profits of beekeeping, be- 
sides mentioning the usual profits of honey 
and wax, called attention to the fact that it 
would be profitable for fruit growers to keep a 
few bees, because of their aid in fertilizing 
blossoms. A. I. Root, Medina, O, said that 
people were always complaining of hard times, 
asking if farming pays, etc. At the same time 
some were making money at their occupations. 
He mentioned a young man living near him 
who always secured acrop of honey whether 
his neighbors did or not. Another neighbor 
fed his bees sugar in the spring and continued 
the practice until the beginning of the honey 
harvest. This induced the bees to rear large 
quantities of brood and filled the comb with 
food, and when the honey was brought in it 
was of necessity stored in the sections because 
there was no other place to putit. In this way 
a surplus was secured when otherwise it would 
have been lost. C. Grimm of Jefferson, Wis, 
said that the profits of beekeeping were not 
what they were in times of old when comb 
honey retailed at 30c per lb and Italian queens 
were sold at $20 each. As to whether so-called 
stimulative feeding is profitable there was 
much discussion. This certainly requires the 
exercise of much judgment, and even then it 
may result disastrously. If the rearing of 
brood is thus forced too early,';an untimely 
cold spell may chill the young and the colony 
will be worse off than it would have been had 
no feeding been done. Then, again, if the har- 
vest comes early the bees must be strong in 
numbers to take advantage of the honey tlow. 
If the hives are well protected there is less 
danger of loss from early cold spells. 

George W. York, editor of the American Bee 
Journal, Chicago, read a'paper on Disposing 
of the honey crop. He believed that the solu- 
tion of the question lay in the development of 
the home market, where the producer can per- 
sonally look after the details of the business. 
And when a home market has been worked up, 
beekeepers make a great mistake in allowing 
themselves to get out of honey. If they have 
not enough of their own, more should be pur- 
chased in order to keep the market constantly 
supplied. Several instances were mentioned 
where beekeepers had lost heavily by sending 
honey to irresponsible dealers. Commission 
men here came in for their share of abuse, al- 
though :some defended them, and said there 
were many honorable men in the ranks. The 
gist of the advice was, first learn if the dealer 
is reliable; next learn the price at which honey 
is selling and then limit the dealer to that fig- 
ure. Honey packages were also discussed. 
Glass is desirable for a retail package, as when 
held up to the. light it shows off to great advan- 
tage. Ifthe honey candies it may be liquetied 
by placing the vessel in hot water. The Ma- 
son fruit jar was recommended by many, as it 
—— value after the honey has been used. 

or shipping honey, barrels and the 60-lb jack- 
eted tins were recommended. 

A disease called bee paralysis is now mak- 
ing sad havoc in apiaries especially in the 
south and west. At the north it has done com- 
paratively little harm. The bees seem to be- 
come bloated, dark and shiny. They crawl 
out of, the hive,’ lie about on the ground for 
some time trembling and shaking, before they 
die. It has been decided that it is the work of 
a bacillus, although rather slow in its effects; 
hence, as the season advances, and bees hatch 
outin great numbers and are quickly worn 
out by work, the trouble almost disappears be- 
cause the bees die a natural death before the 
disease has any time to cause any great rav- 
ages. Many remedies have been tried, but, as 
the malady apparently cures itself, so to 
speak, for the reason just given, it is difficult 
to know whether the remedies are of any value 
or not. Those most commonly tried are salt, 
sulphur and a change of queens. The last 
mentioned seems the most promising. A 
queen from a diseased colony introduced into 
a healthy one usually causes the disease to 
break out in the colony to which the queen is 
given, while the giving of a healthy queen to a 
diseased colony often apparently cures it. 

If beeswax is dark in color, remelting with 
comb containing large quantities of pollen or 
bree-bread will give it a fine yellow color. 
This was reported by C. T. Lane of Lexington, 
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Mo, and he thinks the color comes from the 
pollen. Several long essays were read on bee- 
keeping in foreign countries, such as Germany, 
Australia, Cuba, ete. While they were inter- 
esting they contained little of practical value 
and provoked very little discussion. 

Some sweeping changes were made in the 
constitution of the association, especially in 
dropping a lot of useless by-laws, and in agree- 
ing to furnish each paying member a_ bee 
journal free of charge. This plan has been fol- 
lowed with great success in Canada for several 
years. The next annual meeting will be held 
in Toronto. The following ofticers were elect- 
ed: President, R. F. Holteman, Brantford, 
Ont; vice-president, L. D. Stilson, York, Neb; 
secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich; 
treasurer, J. T. Calvert, Medina, O. 





NEW YORK. 


Bouckville, Madison Coo, Oct 13—Onions 
around Chittenango and Canastota are all 
harvested. There are about 2000 acres at Can- 
astota and between 200 and 300 at Chittenan- 
go. E. Pennock & Son of Chittenango are 
the largest growers. It is thought they will 
average 400 bu per acre. A large percentage of 
the crop is of the yellow variety. Dairying 
is attracting more than usual attention here. 
There is a good market for all butter and 
cheese produced and farmers are anxious to 
buy more cows. 

Commack, Suffolk Co a, Oct 13—Winter 
grain is about all sown and farmers are ready 
to husk corn. Veterinarian Conklin is very 
busy now, as some insist on feeding their hors- 
es new corn. He recently subscribed for THE 
AGRICULTURIST, Showing that he intends to 
keep up with the times. The county fair was 
well attended and there was a larger display 
of fruits and farm products than ever before. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co oO, Oct 13—A state ap- 
propriation of $3000 is being expended upon 
the roads across the Onondaga Indian reserva- 
tion. The main road between Cardiff and Syra- 
cuse has been graveled and much good work 
done on the road across the western part of the 
reservation. Some remains to be done near 
the Indian quarries. Jason Stearns had his 
crop of beans from 15 acres ready for market 
just as the price dropped to about $1 per bu. 
Potatoes are being dug and some marketed. 
The crop is about an average one.——Corn was 
late in ripening and is less than an average 
crop. Grain has not yielded well particular- 
ly oats. There are several promising fields 
of cabbage which is a comparatively new field 
crop here. The mail carrier between Cardiff 
and Syracuse has been arrested for taking let- 
ters from the mail at a way oftice where he as- 
sisted in sorting. 

Columbus, Chenango Co oO, Oct 15—Corn a 
heavy crop. Many new silos have been built 
and filled.——Potatoes good, both in quality 
and quantity. Oats and buckwheat fair 
crops. A number of orchards are yielding 
fairly well, while others have nothing. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co 0, Oct 13—Weather 
good for fall work. Apples are a small crop 
and of inferior quality.The acreage of 
buckwheat was large but the yield is light.—— 
Corn is a fair crop but not so good as last 
year. 

Champlain, Clinton Co of, Oct 12—Farmers 
have taken advantage of the dry season and 
done considerable ditching, although just now 
the weather is unfavorable for such work. 
Potatoes are nearly all dug. The yield is 
about 200 bu per acre.——The oat crop is a light 
one. Corn is not well filled, but buckwheat 
is considered good.—Apples are abundant, 
with cider mills in full operation. 

Dansville, Livingston Co 0, Oct 12—Potatoes 
are late in being dug. Many of the tubers con- 
tinued their growth after the rains came. The 
late planted ones are best.——The threshing of 
oats and barley a the fact that the 
crop was the lightest known for years. 
Wheat and rye were good. Apples almost a 
failure except in orchards favorably located. 
——Large acreage of rye and but little wheat 
being sown. 


Gallupville, Schoharie Co o, Oct 13—Apples, 


potatoes and buckwheat are all a 
yey well and many are selling the straw at 

7 per ton.——O. F. Plank & Son have en- 
larged their store. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co GO, Oct 15—Potatoes 
are light on account of drouth and are about 
all dug. Apples were good but not quite as 
large as usual. The past week has been 















































rainy and little outdoor work could be done. 
The corn crop is nearly all in the field yet. 
Stock is not looking well this fall, as pas- 
tures have been short and water scarce. 
Cassius Baker was given his pick of 40 sheep 
from a drove of 200 at’ $1.25 each. J. H. War- 
ren’s herd of Jerseys has been inspected and 
four were found affected with tuberculosis and 
killed. Two cows in William White’s herd 
were also destroyed. Cottrell Bros have just 
returned from the fairs. They have been show- 
ing some choice Shorthorns and Durhams. 
The Walter A. Wood mowing and reaping ma- 
chine works will start as soon as some repairs 
that are under way can be completed. The 
managers predict a busy season. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co oO, Oct 15—George 
B. Davis, the butcher, has departed, leaving 
many creditors anxious to know his where- 
abouts. John A. Owens and Theadore B. Tan- 
ner have leased the shop and are carrying on 
the business. Apple picking has begun, but 
is retarded by heavy rains almost daily. 

Tlion, Herkimer Co 6, Oct 13—Josiah Shull, 
a prominent dairyman of this Co and for a 
number of years secretary of the New York 
state dairymen’s association, died recently. 
He was 75 years old and a life member of the 
state agricultural society. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co o, Oct 13—Fall work 
nearly all out of the way.——Corn was all 
placed under shelter before frost came.—— 
Millers are pleased with the quality of the 
buckwheat crop. Joseph Balch had 18 bu of 
potatoes stolen from a pile he had left in the 
tield. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co oO, Oct 15—The 
Unadilla stock breeders’ association held their 
8th annual exhibition on their grounds Oct 9 
and 12. The heavy storm Wednesday com- 
pelled an adjournment until Friday, when the 
weather proving favorable the great show of 
stock was resumed. The specimens of vegeta- 
bles, the culinary department, canned fruit and 
articles of domestic manufacture were fine. 
Every effort was made to make it a very protit- 
able, pleasing and successful annual gathering. 
John Connery took the lead as a gardener. 
The society is in a prosperous condition and 
left no stone unturned to advance the best in- 
terests of the public and of fariners.——Most of 
the potatoes in this locality have been sold. 
Apples and corn nearly all gathered. Cows 
are doing better and milk has dropped to 24c 
per qt. Business in town brisk, all articlesjof 
produce meeting a ready sale at living prices. 
Stock is looking fine. Beef and pork are in 
good demand.—Herbert Hill has a very fine 
flock of sheep and took first and second prizes 
at the late fair. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co a, Oct 15—Farm- 
ers are gathering and shipping apples. The 
yield and quality better than was expected.— 
Buckwheat yields about two-thirds of a crop. 
The Japanese is better than the Grey. On ac- 
count of wet weather there is considerable still 
in the field. Corn is very uneven and there 
are many poor fields. Some are buying 
wheat to feed to stock, considering it better 
and cheaper than corn. Little fall plowing 
has been done.——Horton, Woolford and Ma- 
gee have been bringing in stock fromfthe moun- 
tain. The animals are not in as good condi- 
tion as last year. 

New Hackensack, Dutchess Co gq, Oct 13— 
The corn crop is poor and many who have 
heretofore depended upon it for winter feed 
will have to buy. The print works are run- 
ning again, giving employment to several hun- 


















































BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Are you going south? if so the Buckeye route 
will sell you excursion tickets vw Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia on November 5th and December 4th, 
1894, at rate of one lowest first class fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good twenty days for 
return passage, and will permit of stop overs at 
points south of the Ohio river. If you intend to 
visit friends in the south this winter, youcan take 
advantage of this liberal offer and save money. 
Write agents C. H. V. & T. Ry. for full particulars, 
or address W. H. FISHER, G. P. & T. A., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ° 





There is no excuse for anyone to burn green 
wood, when they can get a machine that one man 
can go into the timber alone with and saw dow 
his trees and then saw them up into stove wood. 
Such a machine not only makes wood sawing 
easier, but cheaper. The sawing machine manu- 
factured by the Folding Sawing Machine Co., of 
Chicago, Ills., whose advertisement appears in 
this issue, seems to answer this purpose. They 
will send a free illustrated catalogue to all who 
write for same, mentioning this paper. 
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dred persons. Merchants are running wagons 
through the country, endeavoring to get trade 
enough te keep their business going. Many 
complain of dull times. Cider mills are in full 
operations numerous windfalls causing an over- 
supply in the cider apple market. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co GO, Oct 13—The 
heavy rains are helping fall feed and winter 
grains. Corn allhusked. The crop did not 
turn out as well as expected. Apples plenti- 
ful and cheap. Grapes were a heavy crop and 
the fruit of fine quality. Turkeys are not so 
plentiful as usual. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co o, Oct 13—Buck- 
wheat was a better cpop than farmers expect- 
ed. Dogs killed four of C. B. Fero’s sheep and 
injured others. The assessors adjusted the 
damages. Albion Carr has rented the Lar- 
kin farm.—Mrs Anna Dwelly will sell her 
farming implements Oct 24.——Charles Jones 
will work a farm near Burtonville next year. 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co G, Oct 13—Buck- 
wheat yielding fairly well.—Sheep and lambs 
are very low. Farmers are rapidly reducing 
their flocks. Charles Herrick has erected a 
new barn on the site of the one burned last 
winter. 

Salem, Washington Coo, Oct [13—The ap- 
ple crop is good. The specimens are large and 
smooth, having developed nearly one-half in 
the past three weeks. Potatoes also improv- 
ed near the close of the season and the crop is 
an average one. Fall feed is not so_plenti- 
ful as in other years. Cattle are in demand, 
but horses and sheep are a drug on the market. 

Westville, Otsego Co oO, Oct 13—Potato dig- 
ging is well along. Crop rather light. The 
weather has been too warm for shi oping and 
prices are not yet well established.——Buck- 
wheat is less than an average crop. Weather 
was unfavorable most of the time during 
threshing. Little of the crop has been sold. 
Late apples were much improved by the 
recent rains. The crop is not a full one and 
little of it has been gathered. 


Applications for Institutes for the approach- 
ing season are coming in rapidly and it is an- 
nounced at the agricultural society headquar- 
ters that 75 have already been filed. As soon as 
possible after all applications have been re- 
ceived, dates will be fixed and active work 
begun. The northern section of the state is 
especially weil represented. 

More Tuberculous Cows Destroyed—At Chit- 
tenango last week the cows of D. G. Gates & 
Son were [examined for tuberculosis. Out of 
60 head examined 37 were condemned. If this 
practice continues and such a proportion of 
the cattle are killed the dairy interest in this 
state is doomed to suffer greatly. A short 
time ago the Syracuse board of health passed a 
resolution, asking the state board to examine 
all cows that are kept for supplying tkat city 
with milk, and it is expected the work will be 
begun at once. This means financial ruin to 
many farmers, for they do not keep registered 
stock, and will get only one-half the appraised 
value of their animals. They may not get this 
until two years from the time the cows are 
killed. Most of them have no reserve capital 
on hand to purchase cows, and there will be 
nothing left todo but to assign. If the state 
must kill cattle it should pay for them at once 
so that others can be bought to fill their places. 


Another Violation of the Oleomargarine Law 
—Nothing has been given out concerning the 
board of agriculture’s investigation of a Troy 
bakery in which oleomargarine was thought to 
have been used. The latest case of this kind 
to claim attention concerns one of Albany’s in- 
stitutions, the old men’s home. In some un- 
explained manner oleomargarine was foisted 
upon the management and when it became 
abusive one of the inmates was delegated to 
report the matter to the department of agricul- 
ture. The violations continued and _ finally 
Gov Flower was appealed to. Commissioner 
Schraub was sent for, who claimed that the 
matter had,been attended towhen first reported, 
but Deputy Commissioner Flanders explained 
that no arrests had been made as it was feared 
the prosecution of the management would 
cause dissatisfaction. Such a case has never 
been passed upon by the courts, and it was 
deemed better not to prosecute the case so long 
as the use of the product is discontinued. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Bridgehampton, Suffolk Co gq, Oct 13—Corn 
husking is the order of the day. The crop is 
good, the stalks making first-class fodder, as 
they have cured in good shape.—Potatoes 
were not up to the standard in yield. The 
quality is _s. Many thousands of bushels 
are still in farmers’ hands. They are holding 
for an advance. Sixty cents per bu is the 



































AMONG THE FARMERS 





price now offered. 2astures are short on ac- 
count of drouth, but fall wheat is looking fine. 
Farmers are raising it now for chicken feed, as 
a great many more fowls are fed for profit than 
formerly. Very little is ground for flour. 

Orient, Suffolk Co a, Oct 15—A terrifi¢ gale 
and rain storm visited this region Wednesday, 
Oct 10, uprooting trees, blowing down fences 
and corn shocks, stripping apple and pear trees 
of much of their fruit and doing more or less 
damage generally all over the island. Fortu- 
nately for farmers the corn had all been cut and 
the loss of fodder was slight.——Farmers are 
husking corn. Some are getting out carrots 
and shipping them to market. The carrot mar- 
ket is unprecedentedly poor. 


Jamesport, ‘Suffolk Co a, Sept 29—Corn all 
cut and some being husked for feed. Every- 
one busy either digging potatoes or lookin 
after cauliflowers. The latter are good an 
selling well. 

Glen Head, Queens Co g, Sept 29—Recent 
rains have given cabbage and turnips a new 
start, besides greatly helping meadows and pas- 
tures. Potatoes will fall about 50 per cent, 
corn about 10 and pickles about 25 per cenit 
short of an average crop. Peter, William and 
Daniel Hegerman are the most extensive pota- 
to growers in this section. Their crops are all 
sold from their market wagon. M. Conway 
drives away hard times by labor. This season 
he has raised 2000 bu of potatoes from 10 acres, 
800,000 pickles from eight acres and has 13 acres 
of cabbage which set 80,000 heads.——D. K. 
Lawrence is the premium squash,grower here, 
his field containing 12 of the choicest varieties. 














PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Organize at Once. 





While the farmers of the Middle!States are or- 
ganized through the grange, alliance, etc, 
there are many counties in which no organiza- 
tion exists and hundreds of townships that 
are without even a farmer’s club. As we have 
previously remarked, the trouble is that while 
farmers in such localities appreciate the bene- 
fits and advantages of aclose local organiza- 
tion, connected with the county, state and na- 
tional grange or alliance, they are slow to ac- 
tually start the work of organizing in their 
own townships. There should be no delay in 
this matter. Write to the master or secretary 
of the state grange an: they will tell you how 
to proceed to get up a meeting and will senda 
deputy to organize a grange. The master of 
the Ohio state grange is T. R. Smith of Dela- 
ware, and the secretary Frank A. Akins of San- 
dusky. West Virginia also has a strong state 
organization. the master being C. H. Knott of 
Moler’s and the secretary M. V. Brown of Buf- 
falo. Pennsylvania is one of the banner 
grange states, the master being L. Rhone of 
Center Hall, and R. H. Thomas of Mechanics- 
burg is the secretary. In the Empire state the 
grange already has a tremendous power for 
good, but we doubt if there is al single grange 
on Long Island, and quite a number of coun- 
ties in the eastern and northern part of the 
state are wholly unorganized. Let farmers in 
towns where there is no grange write at onc 
to H. H. Goff, Spencerport, Monroe Co, N. Y, 
secretary of the state grange, asking how to 
start with the work. 


ssinisanealillilitcicinnase 
NEW YORK. 

The regular meeting of the Oneida county Po 
mona grange was held in Rome Oct 3. Prof Van 
Slyke of the state experiment farm at Geneva 
was expected to deliver an address, but was 
unable to be present. The meeting was largely 
attended and the various granges in the county 
well represented. The annual election of officers 
resulted as follows: Master, W. E. Clark of Floyd; 
overseer, A. J. Brewer, Knoxboro; steward, R. 
W. Stedman, Lee Center; assistant steward, E. 
A. Evans, Wright Settlement; lecturer, Mrs C. 
Suits, Higginsville; treasurer, C. D. Monroe, Wa- 
terville; secretary, G. Wright, Marcy; gate keep- 
er, J. Andrews, Trenton; Pomona, Miss Bertie El- 
linwood, Clinton; Flora, Mrs A. J. Brewer, Knox- 
boro; Ceres, Mrs M. H. Williams, Rome; lady as- 
sistant, Mrs G. Wright, Marey. Aspecial meeting 
will be held in Utica on the second Tuesday in 
December, at which Prof Van Slyke will deliver 
his address. The central New York farmers’ club 
is invited to attend. 

Schoharie county Pomona grange will hold its 
next meeting at Breakabeen Oct 17. Henry Van 
Dresser of Cobleskill expects to deliver an ad- 
dress. Other prominentspeakers will be present. 
The grange of this county hired a tent and showed 
quite a variety of exhibits at the Cobleskill fair. 

At the last meeting of Wright Settlement grange, 
No 706, the ladies occupied the officers’ chairs, the 
master,E. A. Evans, and past master, L. M. Colburn, 
the lady assistant steward, Mrs G. Gookins, and 
the past lady assistant steward, Miss Frances Hol- 
land, were initiated in the third and fourth de- 
grees, and afeast was prepared and served by the 
gentlemen. 


The committee of the New York state grange 
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appointed to arrange a course of home reading 
has provided a very interesting one in elemen- 
tary works covering the lines of general agricul- 
ture, plant growth, fertilizers and manures, dairy 
husbandry, fruit growing, general horticulture 
and political economy, the reading to. be supple- 
mented by discussions in the grange and by writ- 
ten papers and examinations. It is not at all 
necessary that the different granges take up the 
work in a body, although this is desirable. Any- 
one can take up the work alone. All that is nec- 
essary isto get the books and begin the read- 
ing. Circulars fully describing the work to be 
undertaken and the books recommended have 
been sent to the secretary of each subordinate 
grange in the state. Any one desiring further 
information should address H. H. Wing, chair- 
man of the committee, Ithaca, N Y. 

The commissioner of internal revenue has re- 
cently ruled that a farmer has the right to peddle 
his own leaf from town to town, but the privi- 
lege can under no circumstances be delegated to 
others. This privilege saves the necessity of 
qualifying as a manufacturer of tobacco. 

At Syracuse grange Saturday evening, Oct 14, 
John T. Roberts of Onondaga Hill gave a very in- 
teresting talk on The farmer’s fruit garden. Mr 
Roberts believes that no man is entitled to more 
of the good things of earth than the farmer and 
few have less of them just because the farmer 
fails to provide himself with them. 


Onondaga Hill grange will have an open meet- 
ing Saturday evening, Oct 20, at which F. E.Dawley 
will speak on Selecting milch cows. The inde- 

vendent milkmen’s association of Syracuse has 
een asked to meet with this grange and a profit- 
able session is anticipated. 

On Saturday, Oct 6, Edward Williams, a mem- 
ber of Onondaga Hill grange, was arrested for 
selling potatoes (of his own growing) in Syracuse. 
He was taken to the,police station, searched and 
thrown into jail. He was told that if he would 
plead guilty he should be released. He refused 
and was kept without food for more than 24 hours. 
Granges all over central New York are watching 
the outcome with interest, Syracuse is in the 
habit of bearing down peony heavily on the farm- 
ers and this will probably be made a test case. 

Clinton (Oneida) grange, No 370, held a special 
meeting on Friday evening, Oct 5, for the discus- 
sion of road improvement. Col Sanger of Wa- 
terville grange was the principal speaker. He 
claims that good roads can be secured without in- 
creasing taxation and holds that the judicious 
expenditure by competent men of the money now 
collected for highway purposes would accomplish 
allin the line of road improvement that is now 
practicable. 

Dexter (Jefferson) grange, No 724, will hold its 
next regular meeting in its new hall Oct 20. The 
third and fourth degrees will be conferred upon 
six candidates. The new hall will not be formally 
dedicated until Thursday, Oct 25. Master Hale 
and Secretary Goff of the state grange are expect- 
ed to be present at the dedication. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, 10 Fe 
on this page and under this heading in the IDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








IGHEST Cash Prices paid for choice dressed hogs, veal and 
live or dressed poultry. We also handle native steers, when 
choice and fat. A. F. NILES & SON, 122 to 132 Main St., Spring- 


eld, Mass. 





howe Cash, 1000 bushels of one year old white rice 
sopping corn, that is “sure pop.” State quantity and price. 
FRANK W. NOBLE, Southwick, Mass. 





HITE WYANDOTTE Cockerels for crossing, $1.00; for exhie 
bition, $3.00 each. Higher prices next month. JESSE 
WHITE, East Corinth, Vt. 





| | penny 4 DORSET HORNS—Ewe and Ram lambs and 
rs ewes With lamb for sale. CHARLES I. ALLEN, Terryvilie, 
onn. 





Wt strong capable girl for general housework. A 
PA protestant preferred; country. Address, BOX 139, Concord, 
85. 





ae SALE—Thoroughbred Chester White Boars, old enough for 
service. C. E. WILLIAMS & SON, So. Deerfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—Situation by American man as farm foreman. 
Tenement desired. Address BOX 76, Millville, Mass. 





OR SALE—Thoroughbred Jersey Red pigs and shotes and 
Devon cattle. C. W. WHICH Tilton, N. H. 





yous GEESE, $2 to $3 each, from my reliable stock. 

GEO. 8. WHEELER, New Ipswich, N. H. 

V 7 ANTED—To hire or take on shares, a dairy farm, stock and 
tools. TILTON, Box 17, Assonet, Mass. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





[From page 227.] 

1150@14 P ton, baled 11@13. Live fowls 8@9c P tb, 
spring chickens 9@1le | w, l2@ide d w, ducks 13@ 
l4c, turkeys 13@15c, geese T5c@lea. Light hams 
124,@13¢ P Ib, bacon 11@15c, shoulders 8c, lard 9@ 
10%c, pork 15@17 p bbl, corn veef 10@13, smokec 

beef l4ai5e P th. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 50@ 
60c, cabbages 2 50@4 Pp 100, turnips 60@70e ~-bbl, to- 
matoes 20@25c P %-bu cra, sweet potatoes 1 75@ 
210 P bbl. 

At Poughkeepsie, best dairy butter 23a 24e ) bb, 
fresh good dairy 21@22c, lard 8@9c Pp tb, eggs 22 
@23¢ ~ dz, potatoes 65a70e P bu, corn 65e p bu, 
white beans $1 7542 25, pop corn 1, cabbage 5a8e. 
Apples 1¢@1 50 » bbl, damson plums 1 50@2 4) bu, 
quinces 75¢ @1 50 | 100, Sheldon pears 50«60c §) bu. 
Ducks 14«15¢ p th, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 10a12e d 
w, chickens l0a12c lw. Rye thour 26543 » Dbl, 
pork 6',a8¢e P tb,spring lambs 34,4 4'9c¢,sheep 2a3c, 
calves 7@7%, cows and calves 20a40. Nol hay 
T0a7Tde P 100 ths, No 2 60a64c, straw 45250c, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, the market 
is fairly active. Breakfast bacon, sugar cured 
105,¢ tb, mess pork $14 50 p bbl, short cut family 
15 50, lard, compound in tierces 65gc ® tb, pure lard 
91,¢c, tripe in kegs 1 50, tallow, country 4a4\4c p Ib, 
city 5a45%c. NY refined cider 6754750 4 bbl. 
Potatoes 2a42 25 » bbl, sweet southern 1 7542, Jer- 
sey sweets 2 75@3, tomatoes 7Th@85c P bu, celery 25 
@30e P dz, cress 25430e P az, — onions 1 10@ 
115. New apples 27543 p bbl, peas 1 254150 p 
bu, Concord grapes lalde } 9th bskt, Delaware 
20@25¢, quinces 2 50@3 25 pP bbl. Dried Cal peaches 
8',@10e » tb, apples, 50-th boxes 8144@9e. No 2 red 
wheat 53a54e¢ » bu, oat straw 55046 pPton, No 1 
white oats 35@35\%c Pp bu, No 2 3444@35c, middlings 
17 50.@18 }) ton,No 2 corn 56@5614c 4 bu,ch baled tim- 
othy hay 12@1250 p ton, Best pat flour 3 75a4p 
bbl. Poultry, old chickens, 50@60 P pr 1 w, spring- 
ers 35a50e pr dw, geese 9aldec P hl w, ducks 
50a60e 1 w, 10@1lle d w, turkeys 9@10e 1 w, ll@l2cd 
w. Strictly fresh eggs l6@17e P dz, western and 
southern 12@13c. Full cream, Ohio new cheese 10 
@10\4« P th, N Y state, new 1144@1114c, Ohio Swiss 
12@12'4c, limburger new made 9',@10c. Elgin emy 
butter 26@27c, dairy 18e, low grades 10a@13c, extra 
country alse. 












At Seranton, good to ch emy butter 18@23c p 
th, dairy 17@20c, cheddar cheese 1044@1114c, fresh 
eggs 194 20e p dz, cold storage stock 18¢e, live chick- 
ens 124%4c¢ |) tb, turkeys l2@13c, potatoes 65a70c Pp 
bu, onions 70@75e, cabbages $8346 Pp 100, apples 
150@2 Pp bbl, bran 18@20 pPton, middlings 204@22, 
baled timothy hay 14@18, rye straw 11@14, corn 
55a58e bu, oats 38@42e. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, steamer No 2 red 
wheat 51'4¢ ») bu, No 2 red 5444c, southern white 
corn 56@58¢, No 2mixed oats 33.@32'¢c, No 2 rye 53e, 
prime timothy hay $12 p ton, good 11, mixed 10, 
ch to prime clover 9410, rye straw 9@9 50, wheat 
5 50@6, oats 7@7 50, western bran 15@17, city mills 
middlings 18 delivered, new timothy seed 2 00@ 
265») bu, prime new clover 8 4c Pp Ih. The butter 
market is uncertain with prices easier. Fey ladle 
packed lve, good toch 14@16c, Md, Va and Pa 
prints 20a22c, Md emy 22a23se. Full cream N Y¥ 
cheese llall4ge, flats 114ga11%c, small 1134@12c. 
Strictly fresh eggs 18e ~ dz. Poultry in light re- 
ceipt with demand siow and prices easy. Young 
chickens 9a914c, fowls 8a8%4c, old roosters 25c ea, 
ducks 9a9%4c, geese 8a9c. Hams 124,@13%4c Pp tb, 
mess pork 15 50 P bbl, best lard 9%4c, shoulders 8c, 
short rib 9c, smoked shoulders 9c. Apples 1 50a250 
Pp bb1,N Y pears 2@2 50, eastern Kieffers 35a40c Pp 

skt, Concord grapes 9c P 5-Ib bskt, Catawbas 
lic, quineces 250@3 50, chestnuts 175@180 p bu. 
Potatoes 50a60c P bu, yellow sweets 90sa@1 p bbl, 
northern cabbages 350a450 p 100, native 2a3, 
onions 40a55c Pbu, tomatoes 20@25c P bu. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the meat mar- 
ket has shown aslight downward tendency dur- 
ing the week, but tops are still quoted at $8@9, 
common 7 50@8 P 100-Ib carcass, veal l0alle p thd 
w, pork rib lic, sausage lic, mutton 8a9c, part- 
ridges 1p pr squabs 3p dz, quail 2 753, chick- 
ens 12@13c 1 w, 15@16c d w, fowl 10c¢ 1 w, 12e dw, 
local turkey not yet offered. Eggs 22@25c p dz. Po- 
tatoes steady at 70e Pp bu, whitejonions 1 25, red 75e, 

ellow 75c, turnips 40c, cabbages 40a50e 4) dz 

eads, leeks 50c, pickles 3c, hothouse cucumbers 
125, celery 75c@1, radishes 15c, sweet corn scarce 
at 124%4@15c, cauliflower 1@ 50, egg plant 10@15c ea, 
peppers 1 P bu, yellow plum tomatoes 150») bu, 
tomatoes 50@75e, string beans 75c@1, lima beans 
50@75c, spinach 50c, summer squash still in mar- 
ket, 15@20c pp dz, lettuce 60c, apples 1@150 p bbl, 
pears 50c@1 50 ® bu, crabapples 75c, quinces 1 first 
class, 75¢ common, peaches 2 50, chestnuts 2@2 50. 
Oats 39@40c, hay 17@18 # ton, straw 17@18. 


At Bridgeport, live stock is quiet. Veal 
calves 5@6c w, 9@lie d w, light j|hogs 64@7%c, 
yearling sheep 6@8c d w, spring lambs 7@9c d w, 
green salted hides 2'%a3ec, calf skins 50a60c ea. 
Strictly fresh eggs 28a30c p dz, cold storage 18a20c. 
Poultry quiet with fair demand. Chickens 12c 1 
w, 16@20c -d w, fowls l0alle 1 w, IM4al6e d w, 
turkeys 13@17e d w, spring ducks 18@20c d w. Po- 
tatoes dull with fairdemand and light supply. 
Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 60a70c } bu, others 
5ba6sdc, sweets $150a2 Pp bbl. Onions dull, whitel@ 
150 Pp bu, red 50@55c, yellow 55@60c, cabbage 2@ 
5 p» 100, turnips 25@30c, rutabagas 30@35c. New 
marrow beans 2 45@2 60 p bu, medium 1 90@2, 
good toch pea 1 75@1 8, good to ch limas 2 Wa3. 
Apples are dull and slow with heavy supply. 
Baldwins, Greenings and Northern Spy 1 50@1 75 
® bbl. Cranberries 7@9 p bbl. Concord grapes 
2%a3c P th, Catawbas 3'4@4c. Cauliflower l@2 p 
bbl, nearby celery lal 50 4 dz behs, green corn 
T5ce@1 Pp 100, winter squash 1144@2c P th, lima beans 
7ice@1 P bu, tomatoes 50a75e Pp bu, green pep- 
pers 50c. 





LATEST MARKETS--TOBACCO 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

DELPHI (Onondaga)—H. J. Furlong has disposed 
of 30 cs "92 and ’93 leaf at 10c to Fisher of New 
York. 

HANNIBAL (Oswego)—The following sales occur- 
red last week: James Perkins, ’92 crop at 12'4c, 
George Dennison, ’91 and ’92 crops at 10c, Brackett 
& MeCarthy, ’92 crop at about 10c, all to Boonfield 
& Co of Baltimore, Md. 


BALDWINSVILLE—An extensive grower writes in 
a local paper, “A vigorous market in ’92 domestic 
Havana is because its burning qualities have not 
been equaled in 20 years. Sound stock is excel- 
lent, but mostly cleaned up. It is difficult to esti- 
mate all late, large and small, in asection 50 to 60 
miles east and west and 50 miles north and south 
about 2500 ¢s.”’ 


At New York City. 


The New York market holds firm for all 
choice grades of leaf. Binder and wrapper leaf 
is most in demand and as ’92 Wisconsin is being 
well cleared up, customers are shown New York 
and New England Havana leaf. The ’92 Big Flats 
leaf is cheap and serviceable, ’93 Pennsylvania 
broad leaf is looked after and ’92 New England 
continues to sell at high prices for leaf of choice 
quality. Astothe standing of ’93 leaf, New Eng- 
land, Havana and seedleaf are mostly of inferior 
quality because of hail and wind. Undamaged 
will hold well along with ’92. The ’93 Onondaga is 
not much better. The market thus looks at Penn- 
sylvania broad leaf which is good and sound. 
Wisconsin 93 is hardly up to the ’92 cropin qual- 
ity ; choice "92 Connecticut valley leaf continues 
to be picked up atalively rate by packers and 
mfyrs and at good prices. Buyers are in the 
Chemung valley, but their offers are unsatisfac- 
tory to growers. The largest transaction of the 
week was the sale of 600 es 93 Zimmer Spanish on 
consignment at p t to dealers. 

Among the sales of last week were: 200 es ’92N 
E Hav at 17@50c, 100 es '92 Ct Hav seed wrappers at 
40.@65c, 75 es Pa Hav seed at 114,@1314¢, 800 cs 93 do 
at 9a@9%2c, 225 cs’92 Pa Hav seed at 11@12'4c, 75 es 
°93 Little Dutch B’s at 12%4c, 150 cs ’93 Pa Hav seead- 
leaf at p t, 550 es °92 Wis Hav seed at 11@13e, 70 es 
"92 Zimmer Spanish at 13e, 75 es ’92 Big Flats at 
litec, 225 es ’'93 Wis Hav seedleaf at 6%4@9c, 200 cs 
93 N E Hav seedleaf at 4@11'4c, 75 es 92 Gebhardts 
at 114,¢, 100 cs °90 Gebhardts with fillers at 13c, 150 
es "92 N Y¥ Hav seed at 1114, 100 cs '93 do at 6a8e, 
200 cs 93 Zimmers at 10@1012¢, 85 es 92 Ct Hav seed 
at 20@22c, 300 cs "92 Onondaga at 1242(@15e, 220 es "92 
do l4al44gc, 150 es "91 do at lit4ec, 50es Zimmers 
Spanish at 14@15c, 400 es °93 Pa broad leaf fillers 
and binders, actual weight at 6a@6142¢, 200 cs 93 Pa 
Hav seed B’s at 10@1u'4c, 200 ¢s ‘93 Wis, m wt at 
7a@8e, 200 cs ‘92 Wis at 121442¢, 400 es ’92 do at 12%ee, 
325 es 92 Pa broad leaf at 11c, 100 cs ’92 Pa broad leaf 
at 114¢c running. 

Havana leaf trade has held up well during the 
week,sales having aggregated from 1200 to 
bales.Old goods are mostin demand. Vueltas, Reme- 
dios and leafy fillers are all in active demand. 
Sumatra leaf continues firm in tone, but manu- 
facturers hardly smile over current prices al- 
though the leaf i, light and goes a good ways. 
As with Havana leaf, old Sumatra is in steady de- 
mand but not in large lots. Sales were between 
500 and 600 bales. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The ’94 crop reports from all sections report leaf 
curing down in fine condition. Stripping is be- 
ing rapidly pushed in many places, while in oth- 
ers late cut crops cannot be taken down for some 
weeks. Considering the present state of the to- 





bacco market and the high prices choice leaf has. 


been selling at of late, it seems ridiculous for 
growers to sell their °# crops at cost of produc- 
tion as has been reported in the Housatonic val- 
ley. If growers raise so poor a leaf they realize 
but cost of production, they had best go out of the 
business and not depress the market, that intelli- 
gent growers may receive living prices. It is not 

robable much ’% leaf will be sold at cost price. 
-ackers, and especially the Dutch syndicate organ, 
are doing their level best to depress quotations as 
much as possible. Growers should unite for pro- 
tection and demand living prices, report sales 
made at satisfactory prices and when a packer of- 
fers only half what a crop is actually worth, re- 
fuse to show him the goods. 





New York Milk Market—No material change 
took place throughout the week and the market 


clearly lacks animation. Offerings from the 
country were fully ample, and while the distribu- 
tion was of course large, prices received were no 
better. These were on the basis of the old figure 
of 3\4c p qt to farmers, while the platform prices 
remained at $140 p can of 40 qts. The Lehigh 
Valley railroad is making efforts to improve its 
milk business, and during the week sent over its 
line a special car with a number of invited guests 
to inspect the route and the numerous locations 
available for the establishment of new creamer- 
ies. The excursion went as far as Geneva and 
along the line the members looked at several fine 
sites for creameries and listened to the promises 
of the railroad officials that the company will do 
all it can to deliver milk in the city promptly. 
Their milk service at present is as good as that of 
any railroad coming to the New York market 
and the farmers of Seneca county are much in fa- 
vor of the establishment of creameries in their 
district. On the Auburn branch the Philadelphia 
supply company has 19 creameries, which supply 
about five cars milk p day for the markets of 
Philadelphia, Scranton, Wilkesbarre and other 
large places on the line of the Lehigh. 





ASSIST NATURE 
a little now and then 
in removing offend. 
ing matter from the 
stomach and bowels 
and you thereby 
avoid a multitude 
of distressing de. 
rangements and dis- 
eases, and will have 
less frequent need 
of your doctor’s 
service. 

Of all known 
\agents for this pur- 
pose, Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are 
the best. Once 
used, they are al= 
ways in favor. 
Their secondary ef- 
fect is to keep the 
bowels open and 
regular, not to fur- 
ther constipate, as 
is the case with 
other pills. Hence, their great popularity 
with sufferers from habitual constipation 
piles and their attendant discomfort and 
manifold derangements. The “’ Pellets” 
are purely vegetable and perfectly harmless 
in any condition of the system. No care is 
required while using them; they do not 
interfere with the diet, habits or occupa- 
tion, and produce no pain, griping or shock 
to the system. They act in a mild, easy and 
natural way and there is no reaction after- 
ward. Their help /asés. 

The Pellets cure biliousness, sick and 
bilious headache, dizziness, costiveness, or 
constipation, sour stomach, loss of appetite, 
coated tongue, indigestion, or dyspepsia, 
windy belchings, ‘‘heartburn,’’ pain and 
distress after eating, and kindred derange- 
ments of the liver, stomach and bowels. 
In proof of their superior excellence, it can 
be truthfully said, that they are always 
adopted as a household remedy after the 
first trial. Put up in sealed, glass vials, 
therefore always fresh and reliable. One 
little “ Pellet’? is a laxative, two are mildy 
cathartic. As a “dinner pill,’’ to promote 
digestion, or to relieve distress from over- 
eating, take one after dinner. They are 
tiny, sugar-coated granules; any child will 
readily take them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recom- 
mended to be “‘just as good.”’ It may be 
better for the dealer, because of paying him 
a better profit, but 4e is not the one who 
needs help. 








C.,S.& H. Railway Company. 


Sandusky Short Line Division. 


Schedule of Passenger trains to take effect 
Sunday, September 30th, 1894. 


SOUTH BOUND. 


















































STATIONS. I 
rer errr weceee 
SS eres 
Attica Junction 
Pic cskinanesane 
Carrothers......... 
Se 60 cccoccccccoccesecceesece 
DL 5 80cecnancdessaseceaene 
BINED 5 cnc ccaveressccencccesssececs 
Dany oc ccsccesceuccseccecoece 935 |815|7 1 
WEBCO 05 6c.ce scciscsesecccccs 10 05 | 8 45 | 7 45 
Cadtam DUS ..00 00 ccccccccs-cosees---(O 2 | 9 O85 | 8 
NORTH BOUND. 
|} t | 6 8 
STATIONS. ; 
A.M. | P.M. | P.M 
IND, aks ccccdscaddcekecvscetene 7 25 | 3 20} 6 00 
iss wccccctcccesccccesst 745/339) 634 
Delaware... ....cccccccscccccece--+-f] 8 16 | 410] 7 2 
PIN, 0:006.060030660006 00660006 . || 8 56 | 4 50 | 8 48 
BUCYRUS....... sense doedsnessaes 9 30 | 5 40 | 9 45 
ns ccces.sceecescocencens asee 9 52 | 6 00 |...... 
Carrothers........ Senedeoesunuscred t 2023 eee 
BRI 6 0.0.00 0040:0506000600060680060% 10 O7 | 6 22 |...... 
Attica Junction................... ae 20 1 0 20 Eis ccs 
rrr ree 0 37 | 6 52 }...... 
RINNE .< ccc csccscccsceccacccsce 1 05 | 7 20 |...... 














t Daily except Sunday. 
W. W. DANIEL, G. P. A., Columbus, O. 
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THE HOP CROP AND 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
The Year’s Foreign Hop Trade. 


A most perplexing ond extraordinary year 
in the history of the hop trade has closed. In 
the face of prevailing low prices and dullness 
of business generally, the export trade in hops 
shows an increase of 3} million pounds. Owing 
to the extraordinary “shortness in the Conti- 
nental crop, as was reported in these columns 
last fall, prices may have proved especially at- 
tractive to consumers, but as the imports fell off 
nearly 700,000 lbs we see in the fact additional ev- 
idence of the shortcrop abroad and the increas- 
ing facilities of our country to supply its own 
needs and also make up for the lack of other 
nations. November and December were phe- 
nomenal export months, and the trade extended 
wellinto January, but after the big rush sub- 
sided a steady decrease, oniy once broken, was 
the record to the end of trade year. The ex- 
port business for the past two years is shown 
by the following table: 

THE EXPORT BUSINESS. 


1893-94 1892-93 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
September, 1,008,272 $253,720 47,879 $10,948 
October, 1,337,694 294,701 1,483,666 366,089 


November, 4,108,493 945,070 2,300,425 573,458 
December, 3,690,708 828,533 2,267,495 561,000 








January, 1,930,889 432,227 1,577,374 369,801 
February, 963,033 204,728 894,436 207,167 
March, 148,101 369,451 84,994 
April, 158,944 753,484 156,644 
May, 100,891 418,284 93,885 
June, 99,005 1,098,307 237,283 
July, 15, 58,065 1,112,908 230,489 
August, 345,942 46,731 634,705 147,440 
Total, 16,484,340 %3,570,716 12,958,414 $3,039,198 
Equal to 91,580 bales 71,991 bales. 


THE IMPORT TRADE 
is undisputably sick. Early in the year when 
prices were low very few hops were shipped 
to this country, but when in November quota- 
tions advanced to 63e and over, foreign ship- 
pers drove in their goods in large quantities, 
December and January showing the largest 
business of the year. This brought down 
prices again and although imports were still 
made the amounts were small. About this 
time European dealers began to realize that 
they had few hops to spare and the fact so im- 
pressed them that although the May price 
went up to 64c, June imports were less than 
4000 lbs and in July the trade ceased entirely. 
The detailed statement follows: 


IMPORTS OF HOPS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 











1893-94 1892-93 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
September, 3,128 $1,024 ; 
October, 29,841 16,797 
November, 89,644 57,074 
December, 146,545 86.673 
January, 219,647 134,755 
February, 131,523 75,182 
March, 109,704 61,375 2 QE 
April, 60,714 30,150 prey 700 55,626 
May, 28,267 18,092 117,041 30,872 
June, 3,818 1,714 8, 8,096 
July, _— _ 1,578 
August, 77 39 10 1 
Totals, 822,703 $492,875 2,682,307 $1,075,426 


4,571 bales 14,902 bales 
THE AVERAGE PRICES 
of exports andimports during the seasons '93-4 
and ’92-3, with top prices on New York state hops, 
are given in the following table, in cents per lb: 


Exports Imports N Y hops 
"93-4 «°92-3. 93-4 "92-3. "93-4 *92-3 


Equal to 





September, 25.1 22.8 33 38 22 22 
October, 22 24.7 55.3 42.7 24 24 
November, 23 24.9 63.6 43.2 23 25 
December, 22.4 59.2 37.6 23 2 
January, 22.3 61.3 42 2244 23 
February, 21.1 57.1 45.1 22 25 
March, 21.2 55.9 37.8 20 2: 
April, . 18.8 49.6 51.2 19 211 
May, 18.4 64 26.2 17 21% 
June, 16.4 44.8 41.7 16 214, 
July, 13.9 — - 14 22 
August, 13.5 50.6 10 11 22 





Average, 19.8 2. 54.0 36.0 19.4 22.8 
WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 
Sept 1 to Aug 31 1893-94 1892-93 
Pounds Value Pounds Value. 






U Kingdom, 1 417 $3, 392,669 12,565 916 ea 
Canada, O7 ‘ 4 
Mexico, 18,! 

Central America, 22,! Bib 

Cuba, 5,884 

Porto Rico, 2,495 

San Domingo, 1,191 


Other West Indies, 10,891 
South America, 14,321 
Australia, 161,287 
Other countries, 292,575 





ie. 851 





Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
RICHMONDVILLE (Schoharie), Oct 13—Hops mov- 
ing slowly and a few small lots sold at 8c. Grow- 
ers are inclined to await developments. 
FLY CREEK (Otsego), Oct 10—The market is un- 








settled. There were several sales in the Coopers- 
town market the past week at prices ranging 
from 7 to 8c. Offers of 10c have been made for 
strictly choice growths. The yield of hops in 
this section was an average one and the crop asa 
general thing was gathered in fine condition. 


MADISON (Madison), Oct 10—Hop biyers have 
been quite active here and a few sales made at7 
and 8c. Many growers are awaiting future de- 
velopments and will not sell at present, while 
others believe that the market is as high now as 
is warranted by the facts. As growers claim that 
it costs about 8c per Ibto harvest hops present 
prices would give them no profit. The acreage 
will be greatly reduced here next spring. There 
are fwly 1000 bales of old hops in this town, for 
which offers at 3¢ are being made, but generally 
refused, 

COOPERSTOWN (Otsego), Oct 11—Prices are un- 
changed. The market is quite active and a fairly 
good article will bring 8c. Exceptionally fine qual- 
ities command 10c. 

FAIRLAND (Schoharie), Oct 13—Many hop yards 
are being plowed up this fall. 

MALONE (Franklin), Oct 13—All local dealers 
have had orders to fill the past week and about 
600 bales have been taken at 64,@714c Pp th. The 
quality of Franklin Co hops is much a‘ove the 
average this year. Special care was taken in 
| erg and curing and all hops picked before 
Sept 21 are of fancy quality. 

GALLUPSVILLE (Schoharie), Oct 11—The hop 
crop has been only an average yield, many yards 
yielding much less than last year. A number 
have sold through this section; the prices being 
7 to Tlec. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie) Oct 13—More boxes of 
hops have been picked than last year,but they do 
not weigh as much, so the weight of hops gath- 
ered in the county this year will be about as last 

ear. Price paid for picking was 30¢ per box 
inses and small. Growers having small boxes 
set the price and others had to pay the same, 
while many growers having the large box cut the 
price 5c from last year. No co-operation among 
growers this year. The only way to have it right 
for all is to have the boxes one size or have the 
hops weighed and all pay the same price. Good 
many crops have been sold at 7@10c,but sales will 
be freer after they are baled. As the price is low 
growers are not in a hurry to get them ready for 
market. The price of hops will advance if manu- 
facturers resume generally. It is always safer to 
hold good hops when the price is low than when 
it starts high. Many hundred boxes of hops were 
left unpicked in the county that were spoiled by 
mold. 








The Hop [ovement and [arket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Oct 16—The [market is just as much 
like that of last week as that was like \the week 
before. Very few samples are shown on the mar- 
ket and altogether very little business is being 
done. The competition for brewers’ orders, hows 
ever, is just as strong as ever and dealers quote 
prices as low as any that have been made this 
season. raf vem the interior come reports of a 
somewhat increased movement, generally at 8e, 
but on os choice lots going up to 10c. England 
and Germany seem to be in the same condition as 
the home markets, small trade being the rule in 
both countries. 

SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Oct 6 to Oct 13: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 


Cobleskill, H. 8. Karkar, New York, 17 
“ ‘“ “ 5 

“ T. E. Dornet, os 200 

> John H. Tator, ” 93 

“ “ 68 
Richmondville, es Cobleskill, 63 
“ H. H. Pepper, New (York, 2 

sad H. S. Karkar, 6 

” J. H. Tator, “ 54 
Total, 610 
Previously reported, 343 
Total shipments from Sept 1, ’93, 953 





















BY ONE MAN. Send for free illustrated pcatalogue 
showing testimonials from thousands who have sawed 
from & to 9 cerds daily. It saws down trees, folds like 
& pocket knife, easily carried on shoulder. One man can 
6aw more timber with it than two men with a cross cut 
saw. 84,000 in use. W & — make larger sized machine 


to carr. foot s ord . . 
Foupine sa Wine MACHINE CO... 
241 to 249 8. Jefferson St, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Mention ens paper when writing. 


MARKET 
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When Others Fail 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shattered 
system, by giving vigorvuus action to the diges- 
tive organs, creating an appetite and pnrify- 
ing the blood. It is prepared by modern meth- 
ods, possesses the greatest curatiyeé’ powers, 
and has the most wonderful récord of actual 
cures of any medicine in existence. Be sure 
to get only Hood’s. 


H00d’s 


‘““Hood’s Sarsaparilla is ( ures 
2@2606e8e 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


the best medicine I have 

ever taken for a blood pur- 

ifier. [had a tired feeling and was restless at 
night. I feel much better since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I have taken a great many other 
medicines, but they have given me no relief. 
My wife and children have also taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for purifying the blood with bene- 
ficial results.”” Emm Kocn, Beecher, Ill. Get 
only Hood’s. 





Hood’s Pilis are purely vegetable. 25c. 


CHAMPION eriee 


CIDER, and FRUIT a. = 
& corrug over firebox, doub 

boil ling +t A smal) nee e Den gga 
able we pans ‘(connected by 













for ph me and 
storing ; r- 
fect automatic 
Teammate. The 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old i.on kettie hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG, CO,, 


HUDSON, Ohio, & MONTREAL, Quebec. 


Ses FEED MILL 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of small grain. 
Made in four sizes for 
2, 4, 8 and 10 horse power 
Send for catalogue and 
prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Creamery. 
Churn. 
a = Butter Worker. 


Standard Goods. Practical in Operation. Satisfactory 
Results. Popular prices. Good Active Agents can 
make money. Send for catalogue to 


J.S. Carter’s Dairy Supply Store, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place, New York. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St., Boston. 
T. H. Linscott, 191 Commercial St., Portland. 


REPRESENTING 


Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co. , Liverpool, England. 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 


SWELL DRILLS 


awarded Highest Medal at the World's Fair. 
Alllatestimprovements. Catalogue free. 


F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., _ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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£2225 Delicate Cake 
Easily removed without breaking. 
Pertection ‘Tins require no 


7 PERFECT 
ad 2 N greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. 2 layer \ius 


a TS by mail 30cts, Circulars ree. 
AgentsW anted. Kichardson Mig. Co., & St, bath, N.¥. 
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F the News. 


Government Control of Railroads. 


A popular movement, particularly in the 
west, desires to vest in the government the 
control of railroads aided by the United States. 
Others, more radical, would have the federal 
government acquire the ownership of all the 
roads in the country. The advocates cite the 
success of the postal service in this country 
and of certain railroads abroad which are op- 
erated by the state. Unjust discrimination 
and the necessity of an interstate commerce 
act, they say, would be obviated. 

From the recent report of the interstate com- 
merce commission it appears that rates are 
higher in Great Britain, where the state has no 
railroad property, than in France and Ger- 
many, where the railroads are owned and oper- 
aten by the government; but rates are lower 
in the United States than in either of these 
countries. One of the greatest evils which 
would beset government ownership of railroads 
would be the liability of political dominance in 
the selection of routes, in consequence of which 
paying roads would have to meet the deficit of 
unremunerative routes. A. benefit would ac- 
crue, however, where roads failed to pay ex- 
penses through lack of population, as the 
routes would do much to develop the section 
through which they traversed. 

The Pacific roads are the most important 
lines which the government has aided. The 
bonds on these roads are not due until 1897 
andthe government cannot foreclose until that 
time, and, having only a second mortgage, 
would in case of foreclosure, be obliged to pay 
the first mortgage amounting to many millions. 
The expediency of foreclosing under such con- 
ditions may well be gainsaid, but on the other 
hand, the operation of these roads by the gov- 
ernment for a period of years would determine 
the advisability of extending federal control. 





The Middle States.—The president has ap- 
pointed a board to determine from surveys 
made under the war department the most feasi- 
ble route for the construction of a waterway to 
connect the Chesapeake bay and the Delaware 
river. Adaptation for national defense will be 
considered as well as facility to commerce. 

Between 10,000 and 12,000 cloakmakers of 
New York city struck last week for weekly 
wages and 10 hours’ work as against the piece 
and sweating system. They also insist that 
wages shall range from $2 to $3.50 per day in- 
stead of from $1.50 to $2.50 as at present. The 
strike involves certain of those affected by the 
last strike who claim that the manufacturers 
have violated their agreement. 

A seven-story brick building collapsed in 
New York city last week killing four persons 
and seriously injuring 1. 

The corner stone of a home to be erected by 
the Commercial Travelers of America was laid 
in Binghamton, N Y, with Masonic ceremony 
last week. Five thousand men, members of 
various brotherhoods, took part in the parade. 

The season which will close the first of De- 
cember has been one of the worst, financially, 
ever experienced by Erie canal boatmen. 

Fire in a mining shaft at Shamokin, Pa, last 
week Tuesday, resulted in several fatalities. 
Seventy employees escaped to the surface in an 
iron bucket. 

The supreme court of New York has reversed 
the judgment for $25,000 obtained by William 
Laidlaw against Russell Sage. Laidlaw it will 
be remembered was used by Sage as a screen to 
ward off a dynamite bomb. 

Buckeye Doings.—The Ohio democratic state 
committee has issued an appeal stating the 
money question is now the supreme issue be- 
fore the country and advocating free silver. 
It considers that the battle for tariff reform has 
been won. The manifesto asserts that pros- 
perity dwells where silver is the standard and 
adversity in gold-standard countries. 

A man named Weimar barely escaped lynch- 
ing at Dalton, O, the rope having been adjust- 
ed and the victim jerked off his feet, when 
cooler judgment prevailed. Weimar, it is be- 
lieved, is the incendiary who rendered 40 fami- 
lies in Dalton homeless a month ago. 

The a resulting from the murder 
of two old soldiers, inmates of the soldiers’ 
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home at Dayton, O, has revealed the fact that 
robbing the veterans is not an uncommon oc- 
currence and that only passing notice is taken 
of the crimes. The Grand Army has taken the 
matter in hand. 





Atchison Sued for $8,000,000.—The Prescott 
and Arizona railway has begun action against 
the Atchison road and officers of subordinate 
companies for damages of $8,200,000, alleged to 
have been sustained by unjust discrimination. 
Failing in an attempt to secure control of the 
capital stock of the Arizona company ,the Atchi- 
son road refused to receive or deliver freight. or 
passengers, but gave all its business to an op- 
position road built for the purpose. The depre- 
ciation of the road’s bonds, due to the action of 
the Atchison company, is said to be one of the 
causes which threw the Madison Square bank 
into insolvency. 


Death of a Noted Theologian.—Prof David 
Swing, who died recently in Chicago, is proba- 
bly best known as the principal in a noted 
heresy crial. In 1866, when 36 years old, he 
went to Chicago to 
become pastor of the 
Westminster Presby- 
terian church. His 
originality and liber- 
ality attracted large 
numbers of people be- 
“yond the pale of his 
congregation and his 
efforts led to a union 
with the North Pres- 
byterian church un- 
der the name of the 
Fourth Presbyterian 
church. Even the 
Chicago fire but tem- 
porarily checked his 
success. In 1874 Rev 
Dr Francis L. Patton, 
now president of 
Princeton college, 

referred charges of heresy against Prof Swing, 
yut they were sustained by only 13 out of 61 of 
the presbytery. The proceedings attracted at- 
tention throughout the country and were mi- 
nutely reported by the press. Further perse- 
cution by Dr Patton led Prof Swing to resign 
as pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian church. 
At this juncture 50 prominent business men of 
the city offered to contribute $1000 each for 
three years to establish achurch for Prof Swing. 
The movement resulted in the construction of 
the Central music hall, but the funds pledged 
were never needed, the church being self-sup- 
porting from the start. Prof Swing leaves two 
married daughters. His wife died in 1879. 








Lines Tightening about Tammany.—The com- 
mittee of 70 of New York city has nominated 
for mayor Col W. L. Strong, a republican, and 
for recorder John W. Goff, the counsel of the 
Lexow committee and a Grace democrat. These 
nominations have been indorsed by the repub- 
licans and the county democracy,but Tammany 
refused to concur and will make a fight in its 
own behalf with Nathan Strauss as its nominee 
for mayor, and Frederick Smyth for recorder. 
In several instances Tammany has refused to 
support the congressional nominees of the 
state democracy. Opposition to Hill’s candi- 
dacy has culminated in the nomination of Ev- 
erett P. Wheeler for governor by a faction 
known as the democratic party reform organ- 
ization. 


Train Robbers Get Over $100,000.—Robbers 
held up at Quantico, Va, last week Friday 
night, the northbound train from Richmond to 
Washington and secured over 100,000. The 
passenger and mail cars were not molested. 
The robbers escaped on the engine, which on 
being abandoned was reversed, and would 
have wrecked a passenger train had it not been 
switched into freight cars. The railroad has 
offered a reward of $1000 for the capture of each 
robber. 


Street Railway on Top at Detroit.—The United 
States court of appeals, sitting at Cincinnati, 
has decided against the city of Detroit in the 
suit brought to invalidate the franchise 
ofthe Detroit street railway. The litigation 
was the outcome of poor service for many 
years during which time the street railway 
company utterly ignored the comfort and con- 
venience of patrons. In 1879 the Detroit city 
council extended the franchise of the street 
railway to 1909. According to the constitution 
of Michigan which limits the life of a corpora- 
tion to 30 years, the railway as a corporation 
would expire in May, 1893. This legal flaw was 
discovered and avoided in a street railway or- 
dinance which was passed by the Detroit 
aldermen in 1891 but vetoed by Mayor Pingree. 
In spite of strenuous efforts by the street rail- 
way company the veto was sustained. Mean- 
while to appease popular clamor that corpora- 
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new cars. In 1892 the city brought suit to test 
the validity of the ordinance of 1879, and in the 
spring of 1893 Judge Taft of the United States 
circuit court held that the franchise of 1879 was 
invalid. An appeal on a technicality was 
again decided in favor of the city at the begin- 
ning of the present year, but these findings are 
reversed by the United States court of appeals. 
Mayor Pingree says that the decision is not 
binding upon fthe city and that the final con- 
struction of Michigan’s laws will have to be 
made by the supreme court of the state. 


Sale of Historic Property.—Fort St Frederick 
at Crown Point on Lake Champlain,the strong- 
hold of the French and Indian wars, has been 
purchased for $600,000 by President Cannon of 
the Lake Champlain transportation company. 
The purchase includes besides the old fortifi- 
sation extensive grounds comprising about 360 
acres. This is one of the most interesting real 
estate transfers from a historical point of view 
ever consummated in the Champlain valley, 
and the purchase has been made to preserve 
interest in a famous relic of the Revolution. 


A Quadruple Alliance in Europe.—European 
intervention in the war between China and 
Japan may result ina quadruple alliance of 
England, France, Germany and Russia, in 
which case each of the allies will probably 
make territorial demands in China, and Japan 
in gaining its hard won victories will have 
acted merely as a cat’spaw. France would 
like a slice of land adjoining Tonquin, Eng- 
land one next to ae rermany an island or 
two, while Russia would extend its Siberian 
boundary further south. Japan might or 
might not be indemnified for the cost of the 
yar. Chinese reports deny that China is suing 
for peace. 


The West and South.—Gen Kelly, erstwhile 
leader of an industrial army, while addressing 
a gathering in Oakland, Cal, was ordered to 
desist by an officer, who, upon Kelly’s refusal, 
fractured his skull with aclub. Several hun- 
dred men marched to the city hall and de- 
manded the officer’s arrest. Their request was 
complied with by the authorities. 

The Kolbites will meet at Montgomery, Ala, 
Nov 12, the day before the general assembly 
meets, to decide upon action as to a dual goy- 
erment. It is said that they will set up a gen- 
eral assembly, declare Kolb to be governor, 
elect a United States senator and adjourn. 

In the past six months United States Mar- 
shal Greer and deputies have destroyed thou- 
sands of gallons of whisky made in illicit 
stills in the Big Sandy valley of Kentucky. A 
gang of 106 offenders, varying in age from 15 to 
50, was lately taken to Louisville. 

A representative of the New Zealand govern- 
mentis en route to Washington to urge the 
desirability of stimulating trade between the 
United States and the Australian colonies. 
The colonies have a foreign trade amounting 
to $500,000,000 annually and are confident that 
if American capital would put on a line of 
steamers the investment would prove a lucra- 
tive one. 

The South Carolina supreme court has de- 
clared the dispensary law constitutional. Gov 
Tillman will immediately begin war on the 
saloons which have flourished pending the 
decision. 





At Home and Abroad.—Sir John Dugdale Ast- 
ley, baronet, a promoter of international ath- 
letics, died in London, Oct 10. 

Sixty-eight thousand acres of rich mineral 
land now held by the Lake Superior ship canal 
company on an old land grant from the gov- 
ernment and upon which are located some of 
the best-known mines onthe Gogebic range of 
Wisconsin, are liable to be lost to the company 
through a move to declare the grant void and 
the land forfeited. The act under which the 
lands were granted specifie@® that no mineral 
lands should be taken. 

France is hit as hard by the world-wide de- 
pression as any other country, withstanding 
the thrift of its inhabitants and its large circu- 
lation of currency per capita. It is noteworthy 
that the stress is greatest in agricultural dis- 
tricts, where from 67 to 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation is officially reported to be in forced idle- 
ness. In Paris 27 per cent of the shoemakers 
are without employment, 77 per cent of the 
glove makers and 36 per cent of the lace and 
embroidery workers. These figures would 
seem to indicate that in France, as in the 
United States, the boot and shoe trade has 
been exceptionally good, considering the 
times. 

Creameries and butter factories in Australia 
and their patrons are having an animated dis- 
cussion over the question of Sunday work. 
Whether to keep Sunday’s milk at home until 
Monday or whether it should be delivered and 
manufactured seems to be the two sides of the 
question. 
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New Books on Our Table. 





The Principles of Modern Dairy Practice ($2*) 
from a bacteriological point of view, by Gosta 
Grotenfelt, president Mustiala agricultural col- 
lege, Finland; authorized American edition by 
F. W. Woll, assistant professor agricultural 
chemistry, University of Wisconsin. Scandi- 
navian buttermakers and dairymen generally 
and their neighbors of Finland have made 

reat progress in recent years in their leading 
industry, the dairy, and this book, written 
originally by a prominent exponent of the 
methods of that part of the world, will be found 
of great interest by the dairymen of the new 
world. Weread with great pleasure the au- 
thor’s condemnation of the use of chemical 
preservatives of milk, and especially his em- 

hatic denunciation of borax, boracic acid, ete. 
We heartily commend the book to progressive 
dairymen. 


Among Men and Horses ($4*), by M. Horace 
Hayes, late captain ‘‘the Buffs,’ author of The 
Points of a Horse, etc. Capt Hayes, while a 
thoroughly competent veterinarian and a gen- 
eral authority on horses, is no pedant, and he 
writes with a bold, free hand, telling in the 
book named a good part of the story of his 
life and experiences with men and _ horses, 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of 
Capt Hayes and his wife, who has shared with 
her husband his adventurous life. The story 
takes inthe Royal military academy, life in 
India and South Africa and its diamond fields. 


A Decade of Mortgages.—George K. Holmes, 
the census expert, is the author of a recent pa- 
er entitled, A Decade of Mortgages, (15c) pub- 
ished by the American academy of political 
and social science. The author gives the re- 
sults of the census investigation into mortgages 
and shows what conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures. Thereal estate mortgage debt 
of the whole country he places at $11,000,000,000. 





Wood Ashes and their Use,—by T. Greiner, 
and published by Monroe, Lalor & Co., Oswe- 
go, N Y,is a pamphlet giving much that is 
valuable on the subject named. I¢ will be sent 
to all who apply for it. 





Government Publications.—The dep’t agri re- 
gularly issues anumber of serial publications, 
any of which farmers may obtain free by writ- 
ing for a sample copy to the secretary of agri- 
culture at Washington,DC. If the publica- 
tion is found useful and it is desired to receive 
it regularly an application to that effect is to 
be made upon a special blank. The experi- 
ments at all the American and many foreign 
stations are summarized in the Experiment 
Station Record, issued monthly of which the 
recent first number of the sixth volume de- 
scribes the American digestion experiments 
and the recent work in agricultural science. 
3esides the complete report of the statistician 
for each month which contains full crop re- 
ports and such original reviews as that on the 
urban population of the South and the notes 
on foreign agriculture in R119, there is pub- 
lished earlier a synopis showing the condition 
of crops and live stock throughout the United 
States. The government entomologists pre- 
pare the monthly number of Insect Life con- 
taining such popular articles as those in the 
current number (VI, 5) on the sugar beet web- 
worm, the pernicious or San Jose seale, the 
fluted seale in Florida, the periodical cicada 
insects affecting the orange and the causes o 
potato scale and potato rot. A nominal charge 
of 50c per year is made forthe Monthly Weather 
Review, which is of interest to weather ob- 
servers, more timely reports being found in 
the newspapers. The weekly and monthly 
weather crop bulletins are sent to places where 
they can be posted to be seen by many persons, 
as also are the semi-daily weather maps. All 
government reports should be used economi- 
cally as their cost increases the taxes. 

enna aaeeadake 


An Author’s Grit.—It is related of Anna 
Katharine Green that she was once driving 
with a lady when the bolt which holds the 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by Orange Judd 


Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of | 


rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ng to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
rated catalogue sent on request. 
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whiffletree broke, letting it down on the 
horse’s heels. The horse ran, of course, and 
became unmanageable. Miss Green kneeled 
down in the carriage, leaned far over and 
caught the whiffletree when it was thrown u 
by the horse’s heels. This she held firmly ti 
her friend quieted the horse. Thus to risk 
having her brains dashed out was rare cour- 
age. This sort of thing would be expected of 
the author of the Mill Mystery, The Hand and 
Ring and the Leavenworth Case. Miss Green 
is now Mrs Charles Rohlfs and lives in Buffa- 
lo, N Y, where she has a husband, two pretty 
children and a beautiful home. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


The Health of School Children. 


WEBB DONNELL. 








It is a common experience of a teacher to re- 
ceive a note from a parent asking him to ex- 
cuse the absence of a pupil because of sickness, 
as well as to be confronted during study hours 
by some child with flushed face, asking per- 
mission to go home because of headache or 
other ill. I have observed carefully the con- 
ditions tending to ill health in school children, 
which briefly told may be of aid to some par- 
ents in helping to avoid them. Some of these 
are connected with their life outside the school 
grounds, and a part are the result of conditions 
prevailing within the schoolroom, and so less 
easily rectified by individual effort. Among 
the latter, impure air is prominent. 

I call to mind a class room in a high school 
building that I visited every day into which it 
was almost a physical impossibility for me to 
go immediately after a class of some 60 boys 
and girls had left their seats, so sickening was 
the condition of the air. I mention this, which 
is, I hope, an extreme case, but the evil is pres- 
ent in almost every schoolhouse, and varies 
only in degree. It seems almost impossible, 
with present arrangements for ventilation, to 

ive school children pure air. It is possible, 

owever, to greatly improve many of our 
school rooms, and parents should personally 
see that this is done, as they value the present 
and future health of their children. It is not 

leasant to think that perhaps a dozen chil- 
aren with incipient tuberculous consumption 
are breathing out from their diseased lungs air 
that in another moment may be breathed by 
one’s own children. These are not pleasant 
things to write, but they are truths that should 
be understood. 

Other sources of mischief in many school- 
houses are seats and desks so constructed that 
the pupil becomes round shouldered and con- 
tracted in lung capacity in bending over the 
books. The eyes of the children are frequent- 
ly injured by the glare of light that strikes 
them from windows directly in front. Many 
pupils of delicate constitutions are permitted 
to take a greater number of studies than they 
should because of their ambition to keep up 
with a certain ‘“‘course’’ they may have en- 
tered. It should be remembered that what 
seems a small amount of work to a grown per- 
ssn whose mind is perhaps thoroughly trained, 
is a severe tax oftentimes to a growing child 
with a mind untrained in readily grasping 
ideas. Some pupils need pushing, but ner- 
vous, ambitious children more often need to 
be held back. An oversight in all these mat- 
ters is too often left entirely to the teachers of 
aschool, who should not be expected to have 
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that personal and thorough knowledge of each 
one under their care that individual parents 
can have. 

The points mentioned are not the only ones 
that relate to the welfare of school children. 
Their home life controls in a large degree their 
ability to do well a proper amount of work in 
school. School children should eat light su 
pers, should have quiet evenings, A. te 
retire early and be allowed to sleep as late in 
the morning as nature demands. hey should 
wear loose clothing and thick-soled shoes. 
They should eat the kind of food that gives 
growth of flesh, brain and bone, such as oat- 
meal, wheat, rice, milk, light graham bread 
vegetables and fruit, with but little meat and 
no tea or coffee. They should be encouraged 
to exercise in the open air on all possible occa- 
sions, and bathe frequently. Under such con- 
ditions I should be willing to predict a sound 
mind in a sound body for the future man or 
woman. Parents do not realize the great im- 
vortance of this matter, or there would be more 
requent inspection of the sanitary condition of 
our school buildings, and far greater care in 
the home hygiene of our school children. 


Enthusiastic over Education.—_I am an en- 
thusiastic young farmer. In south central New 
York is an agricultural college that is doing a 
grand work. It offers four courses in agricul- 
ture, one of four years, one of two years and 
two of three months duration. Of course the 
the longer the more complete the course. The 
short courses, one in general agriculture 
and one in dairying, are accessible to nearly 
all, the other two requiring a little more prep- 
aration. Tuition is free, expenses are light, and 
there are wages for willing workers during 
spare time. This letter is not an advertisment 
for Cornell university,Jbut the earnest words of 
one who has himself experienced andjwho most 
earnestly wishes others to experience the good 
to be obtained from a brief course in an agri- 
cultural school. Letters of inquiry will be 
cheerfully answered by—[Sylvanus, Box 452, 
Canajoharie, N Y. 
















HE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Gentlemen :—The Michigan Churchman, & 
weekly religious paper here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have the handsomest 
baby in Michigan, raised on Mellin’s Food. 
Rev. G. MoTT WILLIAMS. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—I have used your Mellin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning him, ana it 
has given me great satisfaction. 
Mrs. F. L. GILPIn. 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,” mailed 


Free to any address, 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
@&2d@e 
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THROW AWAY YOUR CURRY COMB AND BRUSH 


AND $6 
+” BUR 

Your horse is always clean,it keeps B 
the hair smooth and glossy. No 28 Stable lanket. 
cingle required. Notight girth. Nosore backs. Noch: No rub- 
bing of tail.No horse can wear them under his feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM. 






Stay-0n 


No chafing of mane. 


BUT, If your harness 


We confine our sales to Jobbers only, Gute ay “not “keep 


them, we will, in order toconvince you of the superiority of the BURLING- 


ee TON “STAY ON” over all imitations and old style blankets, send only one 





blanket to any address, express paid on receipt of price. 


, (Write for Cualooue Burlington Blanket Co., - Burlington. Wis. 
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50c.WHEAT in $1™ 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


Scientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAR CORN, 
ALL GRAINS, SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
OF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 
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An Alpine Memory. 


ISADORE BAKER. 














(The whole inner margin of the Swiss pavilion at the 
World’s fair was bordered by Alpine views, painted by 
the best native artists.) 


A dream of Switzerland, these storied Alps; 

of pene Mount Blanc, sublime, encrowned of 
: ight, 

O’erlooking Chamouni’s enchanted vale, 

The Arveiron, and Leman’s lonely lake. 

Lurks there unseen amid these frowning cliffs 
The starry edelweiss, that poets love, 

And travelers grasp from glacial precipice? 

The patriot flower of this fair, noble land 
Where freedom reigns untrammeled by the will 
Of potentate or sovereign of man. 


O quaint pavilion of a busy mart 

Where nations brought their carnival of wares 
And emulative commerce plied her store ; 
Forgotten now your skilled device of trade 
But not the brooding splendor of those hills 

A dream—a memory immutable. 





[Conclusion.] 
Jacob Lant, Substitute. 


By Mrs W. S. Cartwright. 


The long weeks of watching and suspense 
dragged slowly along. It was July when Mrs 
Stone fell ill; it was autumn, and the quails 
piped inthe stubble-fields, when she finally 
sat bolstered up inthe arm chair and set the 
last few stitches in the army socks. 

“The aid’s going to meet this afternoon to 

ack some barrels,’ said Althea as Mrs Stone 

roke the yarn and drew out the last needle 
with a sigh of exhaustion. That needle was 
heavy for the thin, trembling hands. Mrs 
Stone smoothed the finished sock on her knee 
and looked weakly up at her daughter. “I 
guess,” pursued Althea, “that I’ll go over and 
carry the socks and them jars of jell.” 

“T can’t be left alone,’ said the invalid queru- 
lously—Mrs Stone was sadly shattered by her 
long illness; tears came in her eyes as she 
looked at her daughter. ‘I ain’t fit to be left 
alone a minute, Ally.” 

*Pa’ll come in and tend to you if you thump 
on the winder,” said Althea, coldly. “I want 
to git some fresh air,ma. You don’t realize 
how shut up I’ve been. I ain’t seen nobody 
all summer.” 

“Esau was here last aight, wasn’t he?” in- 
quired Mrs Stone. “1 had to have your pa air 
out right in the middle o’ the night he fetched 
such a smell of camphor with him.” 

Althea blushed for her timid lover. “I never 
smelt no camphor,” she said, stoutly, “and if 
he don’t feel like takin’ any risks I don’t blame 
him, neither.” 

*“Jacob’s Col Lant now, your pa says,” re- 
marked Mrs Stone presently. “They say there 
ain’t nothin’ can turn him when he gits his 
blood up; he’s been promoted right along all 
summer.”’ 

“I don’t care if he’s major-general,” said Al- 
thea, with bitter emphaSis. “Come, ma, do 
hand me them socks. want tostart sometime 
to-day.”’ 

“Tf you’re bound to go you’d better carry 
Nancy’s red flannel petticoat to her,’’ said Mrs 
Stone. “She left it hangin’ on my bedpost.” 

“T don’t want to go tliere,’’ said Althea peev- 
ishly. The girl felt the nervous reaction from 
her long weeks of watching. “I hate Nancy 
Lant. She used me like a dog all the time you 
was to bed. Half the time she wouldn’t answer 
if I spoke to her, and she’d sit huddled up over 
her pipe watchin’ me like a black snake. I be- 
lieve she is a witch after all.” 

“She ain’t got no cause to love you,” said Mrs 
Stone with some asperity. “I don’t wonder 

ou mind goin’ there. Your pasays she ain’t 
eard from Jacob for ever so long; like as not 
he’s dead, poor fellow.” 

“T ain’t goin’ there,” said Althea growing 
suddenly pale. “Nancy can come er her 
things when she gits ready. I sha’n’t put my- 
self out for her.” 

Mrs Stone sat watching her daughter as she 
descended the long hill. The day was delici- 
ously cool; the yellow October sunshine trick- 
led through the half naked branches of the elm 
trees and every now and then another leaf 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





loosed its hold and wavered gently down 
among the drifting, rustling, golden heaps; a 
saucy squirrel sat up on astone wall and chat- 
tered angrily at Althea as she came along with 
the heavy basket. Althea did not heed the 
sunshine or the squirrel. She was stepping 
with curious care over the fallen leaves. At 
the bridge she stopped to rest her aching arms, 
holding the basket balanced on the rail and 
looking idly down into the clear amber heart 
of the shining river. Nancy Lant coming out 
of her shanty for her painful daily pilgrimage 
to the Freedom postoflice spied the slender 
black figure and stood watching with one skin- 
ny hand shading her eyes till Althea lifted the 
basket and took the road leading to the Congre- 
gational meeting house. 

“Goin’ to the aid, I s’pose,”’ sniffed Nancy as 
she hobbled along the dusty road, “I guess 
I’ll go round there myself; it’ll take up my 
mind a little. Oh Lord, what will I do if that 
letter don’t come to-day! ” 

The soldiers’ aid met every Wednesday. 
Freedom was almost solidly Union in senti- 
ment; the few families which sided with the 
South were sternly boycotted in all possible 
ways and led a life compared with which a 
martyr’s fate was enviable. 

Althea was late after all, for she had loitered 
longer at the bridge than she was aware. The 
meeting-house door stood wide open, revealing 
a vestibule littered with boxes and the vari- 
ous debris of packing. From the audience 
room came a great clatter of tongues and 
sounds of intermittent hammering. Near the 
door a shrill girl’s voice was scaling the peril- 
ous hights of the Star Spangled Banner. 

Althea dropped her basket and sat down on 
an empty box with her hand pressed against 
her side. The road was steep from the river, 
and the old pain throbbed sharply under the 
selfish little heart. After the dazzling sun- 
light the meeting-house entry seemed almost 
dark. Gradually as her pulses quieted, the 
confused hum of voices began to unravel into 
distinct speech; the hammering ceased and the 
shrill voice broke ona high note, but nothing 
daunted took up the refrain of Rally round the 
flag, boys, and sang it resolutely to the end. 

“Do you think you’ve got that shirt big 
enough?” said a voice,—Myra Clark, Althea 
thought. 

“The soldiers all complain that the garments 
are too large,’”’ said the minister’s wife in anx- 
ious tones. ‘*‘You know, Mrs Pigeon, some of 
the soldiers are small men, Jacob Lant, for in- 
stance. Now Jacob would be lost in that shirt. 
By the way, I wonder if there’s any news yet 
from Jacob.” 

“He was ‘missing’ after ‘Winchester,’ ” said 
the girl, who had stopped singing. 

“TI presume they’il never know any more.” 
oy 4 spoke carelessly. Jacob Lant was nothing 
to her. 

“Nancy’s in a dreadful way about him,” said 
Mrs Pigeon, who had a boy of her own in the 
=. “Tt seems as if she couldn’t git recon- 
ciled at his goin’ off the way he did.’ 

“Col Lant had long felt it his duty to enlist,” 
said the minister’s wife, “this substituting for 
Esau Hartonbrook threw no discredit on him.” 

“Tt threw a considerable on Esau, accordin’ 
> most folks’ notions,” replied Mrs Pigeon 

ryly. 

“Esau wasn’t to blame,” said Arletta Jones 
from a pew where she sat perengene tying up 
old magazines. “It wasallthat Althea Stone’s 
work. She crazed him intoit. Esau’s ashamed 
as he can be now. His folks daresn’t say a 
word about it before him.” 

“Did Esau really take back Jacob’s substi- 
tute money?” inquired Mrs Pigeon eagerly. 
“Nancy told me so, but I couldn’t believe it.” 

“He didn’t want to take it,” said Arletta 
faintly. ‘He felt pretty meechin’ over it, but 
Althea put in he must or she’d throw him over. 
Esau’s a fool to be so set on her,—selfish, heart- 
less hussy.”’ 

“Mrs Stone’s passed through a sight,” said 
Mrs Pigeon reflectively. “I presume this af- 
fair throwed her into that fever.” 

“Esau never went nigh Althea all the time 
her mother was so sick,’ said a small boy 
perched irreverently on the pulpit. ‘He was 
afraid he ketch the fever. e’s an awful 
coward; I could lick him myself.” 

“Hush up!” said his mother severely. “You 
git down off of that pulpit and behave yourself. 
Actin’ like a circus clown in the Lord’s house. 
Go out inter the entry and fetch in some string, 

uick!”’ Robbie, nothing dismayed, hopped 
own from his perch and marched down the 
aisle to the inspiring strains of John Brown’s 


” 


ody. 

“Althea Stone was settin’ down into the en- 
try,’ he remarked re-entering presently with 
the string. “She looked red and mad, and 
here’s her jell and some more stockins.” 

The soldiers’ aid looked atrifle crestfallen. 
“She must have heard every word!” 

Silence, unbroken save by the clattering of 
the jelly jars. 








“Good enough for her,” said Mrs Pigeon at 
last, drawing a long breath and cramming the 
big shirt down over the jelly. ‘‘A girl that’s 
behaved like Althea Stone had orter be made 
to realize it. For my part I don’t care a mite 
for anything I said,’’ and to this remark the 
soldiers’ aid all heartily agreed, which was in- 
deed all they could do under the circumstan- 
ces. 

Nancy Lant, while Althea sat in the meet- 
ing-house entry, was toiling up the hill to the 
postoftice. When the letter was handed her 
through the little window she gave a chokin 
ery of incredulous joy and tore it open with 
hands trembling with haste. 

“What’s the matter, Nancy?” said the 
postmaster presently, for Nancy had turned 
yellow-white and stood staring blankly at the 
scrawl on the torn bit of paper. Nancy moan- 
ed feebly and held the paper where the after- 
noon sun could fall on the faint writing. 

“T can’t see,” she said piteously. “I dunno 
what ails my eyes. It ain’t from my boy. 
dunno what James O’Reilly’s writin’ to me 
about.” 

“T guess you’d better let me read it,’ said 
the postmaster, coming out and taking the let- 
ter gently from the quivering hand. ‘Why, 
Nancy, don’t shake so; you'll git a stroke if 
you ain’t careful. I guess it’s all right; let’s 
see, anyway,’ and he read slowly, for the let- 
ter was scrawled on a dirty bit of old newspa- 
per and James O’Reilly’s spelling was unique. 

Jacob Lant, the letter said, was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Winchester and sent to 
Libby. He had been slightly wounded, but 
had recovered sufficiently to join the desperate 
band who escaped through the famous tunnel. 
Once outside, he and James O'Reilly had tried 
to keep together, and they had nearly reached 
the Union lines when they were overtaken 
and Jacob so badly wounded by their pursuers 
that he was obliged to surrender himself. He, 
James, had pressed on and rejoined his regi- 
ment after many hairbreadth escapes from re- 
capture, and had hastened to keep his promise 
to let Jacob’s mother know of her son’s fate. 
Nancy must be brave and remember her boy 
gave himself freely for his country, and she 
must tell Althea not to worry. This part of 
the letter was repeatedly underlined; evi- 
dently James O’Reilly suspected a sweetheart 
in the case. Jacob did not want anyone to 
feel bad about him. Althea must not worry. 
The postmaster choked indignantly as he read 
the pathetic message from one practically dead. 

“I feel for ye, Nancy,’ he said with clumsy 
sympathy, as he handed her the fatal letter. 
“It’s adum shame, and that Stone gal ’ll be 
cum up with yet, you see if she ain’t.”” Nancy 
did not seem to hear the murmurs of sympathy 
from the gathering group about the Zoor. She 
clutched the letter in her skinny grasp and 
hobbled out of the room and up the road to- 
ward the meeting-house. One thought only 
was in her heart—to find Althea Stone. 

Althea, when she fied out of the entry, had 
but one idea,—to escape from the watchin 
eyes at the great blank windows of the ol 
meeting-house. Curiously enough the arrange- 
ment whereby another man fought in Esau’s 
stead while she reaped the benefits of his sacri- 
fice had seemed to her the most natural in the 
world. Her father had acquiesced with his 
usual timid melancholy to the excellent device 
which enabled his daughter to retain her lover 
and the three hundred dollars, while Jacob 
Lant went to face the bullets and bayonets. It 
had seemed to Althea the best and most com- 
fortable solution of the problem. The only 
thread of dissatisfaction was the memory of 
Jacob Lant in his army blue. Althea could 
not like it that Esau's coat wrinkled so over 
his fat hips and that a little way off one could 
not tell him from his father. As for the senti- 
ment of the matter, the girl’s heart had never 
waked to the loudest call. Althea had never 
yet been in love with anything except her deli- 
cate pink and white self. Esau’s loud thick 
breath and clumsy kisses were as unpleasant 
to her in their way as Jacob’s fierce jealousies 
and moody glances were in another. Althea 
hated lovers, but reflected that all the married 

eople she knew had abandoned sentiment and 
ived on a basis of common sense and hard 
work unmingled with caresses. 

Esau for his part was by no means unaware 
of his odious position. The village gossip had 
not reached Althea at her mother’s bedside; 
but Esau had been mercilessly pursued by the 
public scorn. Althea’s bad quarter of an hour 
in the meeting house entry was only a faint 
shadow of what Esau had endured all summer. 
Nancy had broken her promise to Jacob in the 
first days of her trial; the substitute story was 
“out,” and the Hartonbrooks, who were well 
known to sympathize with the South, were 
under the stern condemnation of every Union 
household in Freedom. 

Althea, absorbed in her indignant thoughts 
hurried blindly along and turning the sharp 
corner that led to the postoffice found herself 























































suddenly confronted by Nancy Lant—Nancy 
almost majestic in her wrath, her eyes darting 
swift lightnings, her bent old form erect as a 
poplar. In her hand was James O’Reilly’s let- 
ter crumpled into a wrinkled ball. 

“Read it,” she commanded sternly... ‘Read 
it, you—you murderess, Althea Stone.” 

Althea took the letter mechanically in her 
cold hand, but her eyes were helplessly held 
by Nancy’s and she made no sign of under- 
standing. 

“Read it!” cried Nancy, stamping furiously. 
“Do you know where he is—my Jacob? In 
Libby—Libby, and he’s wounded, dying mebbe. 
They'll send him to Andersonville; he'll 
starve, rot, die alone like a dog. But you 
mustn’t worry! Althea Stone, he sent you 
word to be sure and not worry.” 

Althea put up a feeble hand as if to ward off 
the words that fell like so many blows on her 
terrified heart. 

“Sca’t, be ye?” sneered Nancy, derisively, 
her little, sunken eyes positively scintillating 
red sparks of rage. “Sca’t, be ye! Think I'd 
tech ye? Lord, 1’d sooner lay hand on a rattle- 
snake! Go your way for all of me, Althea 
Stone! Marry your copperhead and stock 
your farm with the blood money you jewed my 
boy out of. I’ve no desire to hinder ye, and 
don’t you never forget that Jacob said you 
mustn’t worry.” 

The letter slipped from Althea’s nerveless 
fingers, she stood trembling and sick before 
her adversary. Nancy’s storm of abuse sud- 
denly ceased. She stooped and picked up the 
letter with one final contemptuous snort and 
turned away. 

Althea was dimly aware of the rattle of ap- 
proaching wheels. Yes, it was Esau Harton- 
brook on his way to Freedom for his mail. In 
the girl’s wretched cousciousness her lover’s 
red face and squat figure seemed only an odi- 
ous extension of her own miserable personali- 
ty, nevertheless she climbed obediently into the 
wagon, shrinking with inward loathing from 
the hand he stretched out to help her. 

“What was Nancy jawing so about ?” Esau 
inquired presently. “Yo could hear her 
cacklin’ clear down to the meetin’ house.” 

Althea gasped ‘Oh, Esau! Jacob’s a prisoner 
—she’s got a letter—he’s in Libby—wounded— 
oh!——” The tears came now a whole shower. 
Esau looked genuinely troubled; his heavy 
jaw dropped; concern was distinctly visible in 
his colorless eyes. 

‘Too bad,” he ejaculated with a groan, “ too 
bad! I’m blamed sorry, Althey. We'll have 
Nancy on our hands from the very start. I 
never see such luck.” Althea did not reply; 
she was dumb with shame. 


” 


» * * 


Winter lingers long on Blue Hill. Long 
after the grass is golden green along the banks 
of the brawling Quinebaug and the crocuses 
blooming in the front yards over in Freedom 
the top of the hill is hard as iron with the frost 
and the snow lies in drifts on the north side of 
the stone walls. Althea drooped as the cold 
weather came on. The deferred marriage was 
to have been celebrated at Thanksgiving, but a 
week before Esau’s fickle bride suddenly an- 
nounced that she should not leave home till 
spring, no, not if Esau Hartonbrook went on 
his knees to her. Esau, greatly amazed, expos- 
tulated tenderly, seriously, angrily. No use; 
Althea was as silent as the frozen river and as 
cold. Esau went home in a rage. He had 
bought his stock and carried all his Brahma 
fowls over tothe new place. Every day he 
must go over twice to attend to them. He was 
afraid some one would set the house afire, and 
lived in perpetual terror. Althea, however, 
remained indifferent to his trials. If he press- 
ed her too hard she wept piteously. What was 
a lover todo? The parents had many consul- 
tations and at last counseled patience. Esau 
resigned himself with internal curses and came 
stolidly over once a week and “set up’ in the 
cold parlor with his cold bride. The winter 
wore slowly away but no news came of Jacob 
Lant. 

Spring came at last and early in March 
Nancy’s last trembling hope was destroyed. 
It was Israel Peters, an escaped prisoner from 
Andersonville, who brought the news. Israel 
lived in Central Village but he had always 
known Jacob Lant and there could be no mis- 
take. Israel had gone away a sturdy, ruddy 
youth of twenty; he came back a trembling, 
decrepit, dying man, a spectre which mysteri- 
ously spoke in Israel’s voice, between hollow 
groans, from a wasted chest. 

Jacob Lant, the spectre said, oh, yes, he had 
seen him one day, down there. He was badly 
hurt and sick. Israel had asked him to try 
and escape with him, butt Jacob looked down 
at his festering arm and?shook his head. ‘He 
ain’t there now,” whispered the spectre 
hoarsely, looking up with hollow eyes into the 
pitying face of the minister. ‘Tell his mother 

‘d have got him out if I could, but it was too 
late.’ The minister spoke \strong, simple 
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words of comfort and support to the depart- 
ing soul and went sorrowfully away to tell 
Nancy Lant. Israel died that night and they 
wrapped the stars and stripes around his coftin 
and buried him among his own people. 

Althea received the news of Jacob’s fate 
with outward calmness. A week later she 
told Esau she would be married in June if he 
was agreeable. Esau did not inquire into the 
reasons of the sudden change. He was 
anxious to be married and settled, and retiect- 
ed that he could find out the truth of the mat- 
ter just as well after his marriage as before. 
Althea now threw herself feverishly into the 
whirl of preparation for the long-postponed 
wedding. The Hartonbrocks were fond of 
making a show and Mrs Stone felt dimly that 
a great wedding might in some degree cover 
up the unpleasantness. Mr Stone sold his best 
cow to buy his daughter a white silk gown, for 
Althea had laid aside her mourning and would 
appear in full bridal array. The Freedom 
dressmaker made it in awful privacy; it was 
whispered about Freedom that the bride was 
to wear a veil and orange blossoms. While 
allthese matters were being discussed and for- 
warded great news was coming from the out- 
side world. Peace was already assured; Lee 
laid down his arms; Lincoln's pure soul turned 
into a star and God hung it forever in his 
heaven of heavens; birds sang and flowers 
grew over forsaken battle fields; the boys 
came home, all that were left of them; but 
Jacob returned not, though Andersonville had 
given up her captives. Clearly Jacob was 
dead. 

Althea’s wedding invitations came out and 
few in Freedom but were bidden to the mar- 
riage. The Hartonbrooks brought over their 
best china and their fine table linen and all 
their silver. Mrs Stone heated the brick oven 
and baked for six days continually. The 
chicken coop was emptied and Esau sacrificed 
six of his choice Brahma chicks for an espe- 
cially fine salad, made by arecipe from Boston. 
The minister’s wife bought a new black alpaca 
gown and a pair of kid gloves,and the minis- 
ter went to Norwich to look for a coat, all for 
the great occasion. Every woman in Freedom 
said she would not be hired to go, and every 
one secretly determined that nothing should 
prevent her being present if she could possi- 
bly secure an invitation. It was the common 
talk all over Blue Hill that old Mr Harton- 
brook was to bear the whole expense of the 
festivities, and some said, but this was wild 
imagination, that the mortgage on the Stone 
farm was to be Mr Hartonbrook’s gift to the 
bride. Eliphalet heard that and smiled ina 
peculiar manner as he remarked that ‘“‘he 
guessed that wasn’t quite straight, anyway he 
hadn’t seen any signs of it.”’ 

All the farm houses on Blue Hill seem built 
for the accommodation of generations; the 
Stones used only a fraction of their rambling 
abode, but on the morning Althea was married 
the old house was filled to overflowing with 
guests. Hartonbrooks came from far and near; 
solid, stolid people with small, unpleasant eyes 
and avaricious lines drawn all over their red 
faces—they occupied the best places in the big 
parlor; the remaining space was filled with the 
wealthier people from Freedom village, while 
the Blue Hill neighbors stood in the front en- 
try or clustered about the door leading into the 
sitting room. 

The minister arrived last as became his dig- 
nity, with his wife in all the splendor of her 
new alpaca. Mr Hartonbrook, a wizen, ferret- 
faced old man, turned from his scornful ap- 
praisal of Mr Stone’s Chester White pigs and 
helped the clerical couple to alight. Mr Stone 
hovered aimlessly about till a beckoning hand 
from an upstairs window gave him a chance of 
escape. The minister and his wife were es- 
ecorted in by Esau’s father and the rest of the 
men followed as far as the front door step in a 
straggling procession. 

The Stone house fronted on the Blue Hills 
turnpike. From the parlor windows one could 
see down the hill quite across the bridge, even 
te where the wavering spiral of smoke rose 
from Nancy Lant’s crumbling chimney. But 
all eyes were centered on the bride as she en- 
tered, and no one saw that two more guests 
were approaching. 

One of the two was Nancy Lant, bent, crip- 
pled, but triumphant. The other—was it a 
man or an animated skeleton? Ragged, dirty, 
uncombed,unshaven, an empty sleeve dangling 
in the summer breeze, Nancy’s crutch under 
the other arm. A skeleton indeed, snatched 
from the grave, but in it yet tabernacled the 
soul of Jacob Lant, substitute and lover—yes, 
love is eternal. Nancy elbowed her way 
through the silent, amazed crowd and stood in 
the parlor door facing the company; the min- 
ister caught sight of Jacob just behind her and 
the ceremony stopped abruptly. 


. 
‘“We've come,’”’ Nancy announced, ‘‘come to 


the weddin.’ I reckoned we was late, but I 
guess we’ll see part of it. Jacob come this 
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mornin’ on the stage from Central and he ain’t 
had no time to clean up.” 

“Jacob Lant!’’ saidthe minister staring wild- 
ly, “Jacob Lant?” 

“Colonel Lant,’’ corrected Nancy sharply, 
“He ain't fit and bled and died to be called 
Jacob by you ner nobody else. Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is Colonel Lant.” 

Althea gave a cry, a leap forward. How did 
it happen’? Who. spoke her name in tones of 
inexpressible love and longing? She did not 
know, nor how she came to be kneeling’ at 
Jacob Lant’s feet crying, “O Jacob, Jacob! For- 
give me—do forgive me!” 

Jacob dropped the crutch and raised the 
kneeling, sobbing girl upon his breast. “There, 
there, Althea darlin’. Oh, don’t cry so, my 
poor little girl.” 

He took the ragged, empty sleeve and ten- 
derly wiped away Althea’s tears, with inarticu- 
late phrases of endearment and _ passionate 
kisses. 

Esau's brow gathered thunder and the be- 
wildered guests looked silentiy on. 

it was the bridegroom who spoke at last. “I 
guess,” he said, looking from the weeping bride 
to the appalled minister, “I guess I'd as well 
go. I don’t seem to be needed here.”’ 

Nancy Lant gave a shrill, delighted cackle. 
“We'll try to git along without you, Esau. 
Jacob’ll be your substitute.” 

Esau took upthe first hat he saw,—it was 
the minister’s,—and walked sullenly out. He 
stopped at the door a moment and looked 
back. ‘You're welcome to her, Jacob,” he re- 
marked dryly. Jacob Lant, substitute, did not 
hear him; he would not have understood him 
if he had heard so it made no difference. 
Understand that sinister speech with that 
sweet, pink and white creature fluttering on 
his breast! Esau smiled unpleasantly fon the 
pair as he went out. Mr Hartonbrookjfollowed 
him, but found time to say as he departed, 
“Stone, you fetch that interest money over to- 
morrow or I’ll foreclose on ye.’ The rest of 
the Hartonbrooks followed ina gloomy and 
bodeful procession. Uncles, aunts, cousins, to 
the furthest remove they disappeared one and 
allin the wake of the bridegroom, neverthe- 
less the marriage ceremony presently pro- 
ceeded. 











Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


For the third week in this month we will 
give you five puzzles varying them to suit all 
tastes. Remember the rules published the 
first week in October are im force for the 
month. Don’t forget to address all letters in- 
tended for this department to PuzzLE Ep1rTor, 
this office. 

7. TRANSPOSITION—Transpose the name of a 
town in Louisiana and form the name of another 
town in Missouri. 

8. DIAMOND—I1, A letter; 2,a word used in con- 
tempt; 3, divisions of a county in Sussex in Eng- 
land; 4, a small dish; 5, to live beyond (obs but in 
the dictionary); 6, a mineral of yellowish color; 7, 
a stroke; 8, a*reverential salutation: 9, a letter. 


ON 
9. REBUS—Impose, box er, assault, STANLEY. 
10. CHARADE— 
My one squealed in the early dawning 
Because it got tup three, forsooth, 
The whole the act of pledging, pawning, 
Investigate and see the truth. é 
11. LITERARY RESEARCH— Who suid “The quality 
of mercy is not strained, it droppeth as the gentle 
rain from Heaven upon the place beneath?” 





Bits of Seasoning. 


Lieutenant (admiring his image in the mir- 
ror): And yet they call women the fair sex. 


An impecunious citizen of Munich, finding 
himself short of funds, hit upon the following 
scheme for raising the wind. He ordered the 
confectioner to make a pie for his wife’s birth- 
day, containing, as a surprise, a lining of new 
20-penny pieces. The man’s financial stringency 
was relieved, but the confectioner, at last ac- 
counts, was still waiting for his money. 

Every time Tony is taken out for a walk he 
is astonished at the number of persons who ex- 
change greetings with his grandfather who has 
charge of the little urchin. After thinking it 
over one day, he looked up with a smile on his 
face and cheerfully remarked: “I say, grand- 
dad, won’t you have a lot of folks to your fu- 
neral!”’ 





He went fishing and when he came back a 
friend met him. ‘Did you catch anything?” 
he asked, just as as anybody would have 
done. 

“No,” in a tone of scorn. 

“Well,” exclaimed the friend, ‘‘you are 
truthful anyhow, which all fisherman are not.”’ 

“As to that,” responded the fisherman, “per- 
haps you might have called them fish, but I 
wouldn’t. The biggest one I got weighed only 
12 pounds.” 





y: 
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Why Don’t You Get Your Own Young Man. 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


There was a nice young man an’ he belonged 
to me; 

There was another girl, she stole this man 
from me; 

I told her stealing was acrime as all the world 
could see, 

She answered, “O, to steal a man no crime can 
ever be;” 

An’ then I said, “*he’s my young man, 

Why don’t you get your own young man?” 


I met this nice young man, he gin asmile to me; 

I told this other girl, ‘You'd better let him be, 

I’ve seen him an’ I’m very sure his love is all 
for me ;” 

She answered, “men can love an’ love, an’ later 
we will see.” 

An’ then I said, *‘he’s my young man, 

Why don’t you get your own young man?” 


Imet this nice young man, an’ sweet he spoke 
to . 


me ; 

I told this other girl just what he said to me; 

I said ‘’tis plain, ’tis very plain, he has no love 
for thee,” 

She answered, “pray don’t break your heart 
along o’ grief o’ me;” 

An’ then [ said, “he’s my young man, 

Why don’t you get your own young man?” 


I met this nice young man, a kiss he gin to me; 

Ijtold this other girl, an’ thought she sure would 
see, 

Ifthe had come to kissing, she’d better let him be. 

She answered, ‘“‘O, that’s nothing, he’s long been 
kissing me;’’ 

An’ then I said, “he’s my young man, 

Why don’t you get your own young man?” 


I met this nice young man, an’ he proposed to me; 

I told this other girl, my seorn I let her see; 

I said, ‘now is he yours or mine, an’ will you let 
him be?” 

She said, “how very funny! last night he wed 
with me;” 

An’ then she said, ‘‘he’s my young man, 

Why don’t you get your own young man?” 

‘ 





A Comfortable Tuesday. 


M. L. 





The feeling of relief which comes to the 
busy housewife when she feels that the weekly 
wash is done,—a feeling greatly intensified 
when she can say the ironing too is out of the 
way ,—prompts these few hints concerning that 
day which is almost as great a terror as Mon- 
day. To begin, when ironing do not consider 
it a duty to stand and iron everything until it 
shines. It may be comforting to feel that one’s 
clothes are fairly polished, but then, is it wise? 
If one hasn’t time and strength for everything, 
it is the “must be’s’”’ which come first. When 
there is no help in the kitchen, as is often the 
case, one must learn that one pair of hands 
cannot do everything, and there must be some 
time to rest. Learn to slight, to discriminate. 
Table linen will bear all the extra polish one 
can give it. Who does not enjoy napkins and 
cloth which gleam in their snowy whiteness? 
Every-day things which are to be put into the 
wash after a few days’ use, such as kitchen 
towels, can be hastily run over with the iron 
and ,yet be wholesome and sweet, and better 
than tired backs and worn nerves. An easy 
dinner helps the day. If bread is to be baked 
and is kneaded the evening previous, it is soon 
ready for the pans in the morning. 

Tuesday is a good day for cooking beans, 
having them made ready the evening previous. 
Potatoes, if prepared before the irons are hot, 
hinder but a moment if baked. A nice and 
easy dessert is prepared by leaving out a piece 
of the light dough—as large as a small cup— 
according to the size of the family, setting it 
aside until 11 o’clock, when if placed in a 
steamer and set over a kettle of boiling water 
to steam it will rise up very light and tender. 
If sliced while hot and served with jell, apple 
sauce or any nice sauce from fruit and eaten 
with sugar and cream, it makes a delicious des- 
sert. 

It is the planning which aids in the accom- 
plishment of mony little things as well as the 
great things of life. When I see a woman 
with so many irons in the fire all coming out 
sag right and at just the right time, I am ready 


exclaim, ‘“‘Wonderlul, wonderful!’’ For in’* 


the accomplishment of of her tasks there are 
constant interruptions; her mind is diverted 
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by the wants of others; children must be cared 
for. Itis here, there and everywhere, yet out 
of all this chaos the dinner comes on time. 
The evening meal is prepared. The little ones 
are put to bed and so she lives, ever busy, lov- 
ing and patient, if she makes of life a success. 
If she can so arrange as to command a little 
rest it will not only add to her years but to the 
comfort of her household. 





Lattice Lace. 





The lattice lace herewith iliustrated is strong 
and durable, as well as neat and pretty. The 
work is extremely simple, as will be found by 
testing the following directions: 

Begin with a chain of twenty stitches, turn 
and work a shell in the third stitch of chain (a 
shell is two treble, two chain, two treble), 
*chain two, pass two, one treble in next stitch; 
repeat from star five times, chain four, turn. 

Second row—Work two treble in top of first 
treble (taking up two threads), *chain two, two 
treble in next treble; repeat from star three 
times, chain two, shellin shell, chain one, turn. 

Third row—Shell in shell, chain two, shell 
over first two chain, chain two, one treble be- 
tween the first pair of trebles, *chain two, one 
treble between next pair; repeat from star 
three times, chain two, treble in third stitch at 
top, chain four, turn. 

ourth row—Like second row till the shell is 
reached—when only two treble are worked in 
the middle of the shell, chain three, two treble 
after shell, chain three, two treble in middle of 
next shell, chain three, two treble in first chain 
at end of shell, turn. 

Fifth row—* Work two double chain and two 
treble and two double chain over first three 
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chain, single chain between two treble; repeat 
from star twice, chain two, shell inthe place 
where the last single chain was worked, chain 
two; the rest of the row is like the same part of 
third row. This completes one pattern; begin 
again at the second row. 





Notes on New Styles. 





The models for the fall bonnets cannot be 
said to be pretty. Indeed, at the first blush 
they seem decidedly ugly, though American 
milliners may succeed in modifying and im- 
proving the first French designs. They are al- 
most exactly the style worn 50 years ago, cov- 
ering the ears and coming well forward over 
the face. Those intended for autumn wear are 
of straw and horsehair woven together in a 
fancy, open-work pattern, having a notched 
and scalloped border and with a similar edge 
bristling all around the crown. About this 
crown a plain ribbon is laid and on each side 
is a prim little bow without ends. Ribbon 
strings are carried forward from these bows to 
be tied under the chin. Right on top is poised 
a small bunch of flowers nestled among a mass 
of ribbon loops. The whole bonnet is lined 
with thin silk to show dimly through the open- 
work braid, and a crepe lisse pufting of the 
same color is set inside the deep brim. 

Late in the season and in the winter there 
will be silk, satin and velvet bonnets, shirred 
upon a foundation or else upon reeds, in true 
grandmother fashion. Clusters of four or five 
narrow shirrs with reeds inside are set together 
and arranged so as to display a double ruffle on 
the edge. This style of bonnet is known as 
the Marie Louise, and some have capes while 
others are without. 

A round hat that is a sort of compromise bon- 
net has an extremely wide front brim, a narrow 
back and medium crown. [t ties with strings 
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under the chin and is not unlike the pokes 
worn by members of the Salvation Army. The 
garniture consists of brocaded or chine ribbon 
arranged in bows, and elaborately twisted 
drapery. 

It is predicted that Irish poplin is to be once 
more in vogue, especially in such shades of 
brown and tan, as well as a wool fabric called 
foulard, which was popular in the early fifties. 
This last is a corded material that is said to 
wear like iron,and shows polka dots of red, 
blue, green, yellow or white scattered over a 
black or brown background. 

Mothers will welcome the new printed serges, 
as for children’s wear they are much more 
youthful looking than the plain, solid colors 
which have become somewhat monotonous. 
They come in red, brown, white and the ever 
popular navy blue strewn over with dainty 
floral designs, dots or geometrical figures, and 
are as pretty as they are serviceable. 





Suits for Autumn Sports. 





With the cold, crisp days of late autumn 
comes fresh vigor for outdoor amusement, and 
then more than ever the equestrienne and 
wheel woman are seen in the land. The new- 
est and most chic riding habit is of black cloth 
made with a short coat—not unlike an Eton 
jacket—with pointed fronts opening over a 
vest of white silk vesting which is sewed into 
the little coat. The skirt reaching only to the 
feet, is unhemmed, so that the edge cannot 
catch in case of a fall. With this trim habit is 
worn a stiffly starched shirt front and collar, 
small black tie, chamois skin gloves and the 
regulation beaver hat. 

sovers of the-merry wheel are divided on the 
subject of the proper dress for their favorite 
sport, and at present four suits are worn, and 
each has its advocates. These four are the 
short conventional skirt, the divided skirt, 
knickerbockers with or without the drop skirt, 
and Turkish bloomers. The last named is said 
to be very popular, but the majority of girls 
who dislike to be conspicuous, will be content 
with the first two. Bicycling suits are made of 
any fabric used for street wear, wools, serges, 
mohairs and even silks, but wheeling dresses 
80 soon become shabby that it is well to have 
them inexpensive and get them often. A neat 
model has a divided skirt of black and white 
checked wool, and a black cloth waiter jacket 
worn over a silk blouse. Braid and buttons to 
match the goods are generally used as trim- 
ming, and there is a fancy to have the cap and 
leggings made of the same material as the suit, 
but this is a matter of taste. 

The game of golf is coming rapidly into favor 
and golf suits are now considered by fashion- 
ables. An excellent English styleis fashioned 
of checked or plaided reversible tweed. The 
gored skirt is quite short and scant and bound 
with leather. while the loose bodice is a Nor- 
folk jacket with three box pleats in the back, 
the same in front, narrow revers and a turned- 
down collar. <A sailor hat merely banded is 
worn with this and the belt around the waist 
is of leather or very heavy ribbon. A cape 
with inside shoulder straps to throw off and on 
completes this simple but stylish costume. 





Delicate Drawn Work. 








The Home-Building Prizes.—Cash prizes of 
$25 are offered by this paper for the best plans 
for a farm house. How to build the most con- 
venient house in the most economical way 
is the problem. Send us your ideas, with plans 
of the different floors, after reading the condi- 
tions of the contest in the issue of Oct. 6. 





Let Your Light Shine.—Rubbing an old lam 
burner with a piece of fine sandpaper will 
make it as bright as new. Ifa ne smokes, 
see if the holes in the under side of the burner 
are not clogged up. Clean them out andit will 
burn clear again.—[Ella Rockwood. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


(PThis department is conducted by Mrs Mary 
J. Lineoln, author of the Boston Cook Book, 
whose original recipes have here exclusive publi- 
eation. Other recipes which appear in this col- 
umn from time to time have been tested and ap- 
proved by Mrs Lincoln. 


Mrs Lincoln’s Ways with Fruit. 





Quince Jelly. Take the parings and hard 
parts round the cores, of half a peck of orange 
quinces, after canning the best portions, cover 
them with cold water and boil slowly several 
hours ; add more water, if needed to keep them 
covered. Turn into a flannel bag, and let 
them drip all night: In the morning, boil the 
juice 20 minutes, and skim well, then strain it 
again through a very fine flannel. Measure 
the juice, and add to it three-fourths as much 
granulated sugar; put it on to boil again, and 
boil until it jellies on the edge, or when turned 
on to acold plate. Then skim again and turn 
into glasses. 

Chutney Sauce.—Twelve green sour apples, 2 
green peppers, 6 green tomatoes, 4 small onions, 
leup of raisins, 1 quart of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of mustard seed, 2 of salt, 1 of 
powdered sugar, 2 cups of brown sugar. Re- 
move the seeds from the raisins and peppers, 
then add the tomatoes and onions, and chop 
all very fine. Put the vinegar, sugar and 
spices on to boil, add the chopped mixture and 
simmer one hour. Then add the apples, pared 
and cored, and cook slowly until soft. Keep 
it in small bottles, well sealed. 

Barberry Jain.—Free the berries from stems 
and allow an equal weight of sugar. Put them 
in the preserving kettle with just water enough 
to cover. Let them cook slowly, and when the 
juice is drawn out add the sugar and simmer 
40 minutes, stirring often. Turn into small 
jars and cover with paper. If the seeds are 
objectionable, the jam should be strained be- 
fore adding the sugar. 

Barberry Sauce with Sweet Apple.—Half a peck 
of barberries, two quarts of molasses, one peck 
of sweet apples. Pick over the barberries, to 
remove the stems and leaves; wash them, and 
put on to boil with water enough to float them. 
Add the molasses, and cook until the berries 
are tender. While these are cooking, pare, 
quarter, and core the apples. Skim out the 
barberries, and cook the apples in the syrup, 
as many as can be cooked conveniently. When 
tender, put them into the jar with the berries, 
and boil the syrup down until itisthick. Pour 
it over the fruit, and the next morning heat all 
together again, and put away in a large stone 
jar. Scald it occasionally, and it will keep 
without sealing. 

Mustard Pickle.—One quart each of small, 
whole cucumbers, large cucumbers sliced, 
green tomatoes sliced and small button 
onions, 1 large’ caulitlower divided into 
flowerets and 4 green peppers cut fine. 
Make a brine of 4 quarts of water and 1 
int of salt, pour it over the mixture of vegeta- 
Shes and let it soak 24 hours. Heat just enough 
to seald it and turn into a colander to drain. 
Mix 1 cup of flour, six tablespoonfuls of ground 
mustard and 1 tablespoonful of turmeric with 
enough cold vinegar to make a smooth paste, 
then add one cup of sugar and sufficient vine- 
gar to make 2 quarts in all. Boil this mixture 
until it thickens and is smooth, stirring all the 
time, then add the vegetables and cook until 
well heated through. 

Chipped Pears.—Take pears not quite ripe, 
pare and core, and cut them into long, thin 
strips. To 8 lbs of the fruit put 8 lbs of sugar, 
the rind of 4 lemons cut into strips, the juice 
of the lemons, 3 |b of race or green ginger, and 
4a pint of water. Boil until the fruit is trans- 
parent if held to the light. The ginger must 
first be scraped thoroughly and cut fine, and 
the lemon peel should be boiled in water until 
tender, to remove the bitter taste. Or you 
may use only thin shavings of the outer rind. 





Flavor for Jelly.— At a recent dinner party the 
hostess was complimented on the fine and un- 
usual flavor of her jelly. ‘The credit belongs 
to my rose geranium,” she said. “I picked a 
leaf and put into each glass before pouring in 
the hot apple jelly.” The leaf will soon fioat 
to the top, but let it remain till the jelly is 
wanted for use. Still anotner flavor may be 
obtained by using lemon verbena leaves in the 
same way.—[J. M. M. 





Baked Bananas.—A llow 1 tablespoon of sugar 
and | teaspoon of hot water for each banana. 
Peel the bananas, split them in halves. Put 
them in a shallow dish or platter. Met 1 ta- 
blespoon of butter in the hot water and pour 
it over the fruit. Mix a little salt and spice or 
lemon juice with the sugar, sprinkle it over 
the top and bake about 20 minutes or until 
brown.—[Mary J. Lincoln. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Chance for Ametican Girls.—I will say to 
Dell that I think she is in danger of placing too 
low an estimate on the value of a good house- 
keeper. Let me quote from a high authority, 
which will better express my own views: “It is 
just as much of an achievement for a young girl 
to be a good homekeeper and housekeeper, look- 
ing well after the comfort as well as the sanitary 
necessities of the home and providing healthful 
food that will not only be appetizing, but will put 
new strength of muscle and plenty of good blood 
in the loved ones who eat it, as for her to have 
honorable mention as a fine artist, or even to 
have her name recorded as a president of a col- 
lege. A tall man looking over my shoulder bends 
low to tell me that the good homekeeper and 
good housekeeper has really the best record of 
all. We can live without fine pictures, and col- 
leges are not an absolute necessity; only a minor- 
ity are benefited by them. But asunny face with 
an eye full of love light. meeting the tired home 
comer at the door, takes all the weather-beaten 
marks out of a man’s face and heart. And the 
food the hand of such a one offers, which has been 
prepared in such a manner that the best results 
can be gotten out of it, is truly life giving. Such 
@ woman is an absolute necessity. So, girls, learn 
these wonderful methods of making the home 
peaceful, pure, and so near akin to the heaven 
above as you can.” Perhaps Dell has seen more 
of the drudgery of housework than I. My own 
health did not allow of close application to study, 
so I found housework beneficial, and since good 
help are so scarce I think that American girls 
should learn to do all kinds of housework and 
bring the work to a high standard. At the same 
time, no girl should have more to do than she can 
do well; for in that case it Laan Bagge + He drudg- 
ery. Overwork should always avoided.—[Hy- 
geia. 


Approves the Heavenly Twins.—Your talks, 
especially about books, are very enjoyable to me. 
llike Alice E. Pinney’s criticism of Beatrice Har- 
raden’s popular work. That authoress is an in- 
valid and has been traveling in the United States 
this summer in search of health. Her remark 
concerning The Heavenly Twins,is the cause of 
my asking to take the little chair at the foot of 
the table. I have read the book and think ita 

ood work of realism. To say it is the “vilest 
Cook ever published,” reminds me of reading that 
Bob Ingersoll would not allow his grandchild to 
read the Bible because there were vulgar chapters 
in it. That critic must have been a man, or a wo- 
man like the one who kissed Breckinridge the 
other day at a political meeting. The title of the 
book is not attractive and the precocity of the 
twins is overdrawn, but they form a bright weof 
in the weaving of the story. The real aim of the 
book is the denunciation of parents allowing or 
upholding the marriage of pure, young daughters 
to society’s reprobates, showing the moral obliga- 
tion to be as great forman as torwoman. HadI 
amarriageable daughter I would place that book 
in her hand and tell her to heed the lesson it 
teaches.—([Pearline. 





Spitfire Feels Better.—We went to-day to a 
friend’s and spent part of the afternoon 
among her plants and flowers, although it is pret- 
ty late in the season to see very many pretty 
ones. She had a good many house plants out 
doors, with a few annuals, etc,, and some of them 
were beauties. What is better still when we came 
away, after we had partaken of fruit from her 
garden, she gave us each several different kinds 
of plants and slips, besides some pretty flowers to 
take home wich us. I wish you could see one of 
the begonias she gave us. It was just loaded 
with large red flowers. It was lovely with its 
green leaves and handsome red flowers, and she 
had one with a white flower. I wishI could only 
remember some of the names of the plants and 
flowers she had. I wish I could afford a green- 
house and have it filled with all kinds of plants 
and flowers. I think I could make some flower- 
loving woman or child happy once in a while. I 
wish the Tablers would tell me what they think 
of a man who “sticks” a fowl in the mouth and 
then picks off the feathers while the fowl 
is alive just because it will sell better. 1 cali it 
cruelty.—(Spitfire. 





The Blossoms of Autumn.—Jasmine’s call is on 
Ulrica, but Jasmine’s question is one that I have 
had asked to me so many times this summer, that 
Iam tempted to answer hers as I have others. 
She has unknowingly called the plant by its cor- 
rect common name. If there is such a thing asa 
correct Common name, the correct name, techni- 
cally speaking, is the botanical one, the common 
one being often different in different localities. 
The cardinal flower described is known around 
here as such, and isso given in botanies. It is 
lobelia cardinalis. Gray says “it is rarely found 
of a rose-ecolor or white.”” Wood also speaks of its 
being found white in Massachusetts. I have 
never seen any but the red, and if any one has 
seen any other I wish they would report. I have 
also heard it ealled headache flower, for what 
reason I know not. I presume that both golden- 
rod and asters are too well known to every one 
to need any description. The asters in their gay 
profusion are remarkably plentiful this season. 

rom the tiny white ones through all the shades 
of blue to deep purple they are to be seen by every 
roadside and in every meadow. Although the 
golden-rod is so common and well-known, I won- 
der if itis as well-known that the plants are not 
all alike. Take a bunch and notice the difference 
in the shape of the leaves and in the shape of the 
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cluster of blossoms. Then too, there 1s a white 
— ! It is very common and the plants and 
lossoms are shaped much like the common gold. 
en-rod, but the color is acream white. Then there 
are the gentians, another strictly autumn flower. 
The closed gentian grows by brooks and always 
looks like a cluster of dark blue buds. There ‘is 
not much beauty about it, but it is interesting on 
account of its peculiarity in not opening. The 
fringed gentians, however, are the! poet’s flower, 
and beautiful enough to make up for any number 
of homely relations. Their blue fringed cupsmay 
be found in damp meadows and by brooksides. 
Butter-and-eggs is another bright and only too 
common flower. It is a troublesome weed to farm- 
ers, Who lL am afraid fail to see any beauty in the 
blossoms of two distinct shades of yellow. The 
flowers are shaped much like a snap-dragen and 
grow every where. But it will not be long before 
Jack Frost will have laid low all the glo of the 
fields, and then there will be only one wild flower 
left us,—the coquettish witch hazel, ever drawing 
one on with its rich, spicy aroma; yet hugging 
close its parent stem with its tiny yellow arms 
that you may not see it. It seems to be indeed 
the darling of the forest, holding for it a bit of 
sunshine far into November.—{Augusta Tuttle. 





Asked and Answered.—The question is asked, 
“Will .weet corn be as good dried without cook- 
ing as with?” Yes, better, having a sweeter and 
finer flavor if laid in the oven with the husks on. 
A few of the outer ones can be stripped off and 
left long enough to become quite hotand steamy. 
Remove from the oven, strip the husks and cut 
from the cob. Spread on pans or plates (old ones) 
set into the hot oven, having the oven poy hot 
at first. Give careful watching that it does not 
burn. Another method of ns corn comes 
from good authority. Cut the corn fresh from the 
cob, packing itin a jar,a layer of corn with a 
ure of salt, until the jar is full. Cover closely. 
When wanted for cooking, soak in cold water to 
freshen, then cook as fresh corn, which it will al- 
most equal.—{M. W. L. 


Mrs F. L. Taylor, Gloster Co, Va, writes: Sprin- 
kle a quantity of sweet garden mint on the 
shelves or places the ants frequent. Of course 
the boards have to be kept scrupulously clean 
with —- and water. I have never found this to 
faii in driving ants away. 

Gertrude G., Iowa, will find suggestions for a 
Hallowe’en party, for which she asked, in an arti- 
cle in our Young Folks’ columns. 

Piease tell me where I can get wool carded, that 
is, ready to be used for quilts, ete. Please answer 
ho these columns.-—{A Constant Reader, 

inois. 





“Talking of killing that elephant in Central 
Park reminds me of a baby that was fed on 
elephant’s milk and gained twenty pounds in 
a week.” 

“Good gracious, whose baby was it?’ 

“The elephant’s.”’ 


Dinah Ebony: Aunty, de papers say mebby 
de black plague will come to this country. 

Aunt Ebony: Don’t you worry ‘bout dat, 
honey. It won’t show on us. 





“Whither, dear friend ?”’ 

“To Africa.” 

“Are you crazy? One hundred and thirty 
degrees in the shade!” 

“But I need not go in the shade.”’ 


“Whatis an agnostic?” asked Rollo, who was 
reading something by Huxley. “An agnostic,” 
replied his Uncle George, “is a man who 
loudly declares that he knows nothing, and 
gets mad and abuses you if you believe him. 
He says he doesn’t know anything, but he 
really believes he knows everything.” 
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A Jolly Hallowe’en Party, 





All Hallowe’en, the last night of October 
Was once set apart by a Roman pope as a reli- 
gious festival, afterwards it became witches’ 
night in England but it is now a night sacred 
only to games and charms, and ‘All Hallow- 
e’en”’ parties are growing more and more popu- 
lar with the young people. The invitations to a 
Hallowe'en party may be given informally or 
written ona birch-bark tablet, with a sprig of 
bright holly painted in one corner. The host- 
ess should prepare a program, which will not 
be announced to the guests. There must be 
ylenty of room for an entertainment of this 

ind, and the big farm-house kitchen usually 
proves to be the best, as well as the most ap- 
ae place, if there is an open fire place 

ere. 

The young people assemble and the first 
thing on the program is “botbing for apples.” 
Of course one is apt to get a good wetting, div- 
ing for apples that are floating in a big tub of 
water, but this is the best part of the game. 
Sometimes a dime is put in the apples for a 
prize and this always oe an incentive to 
the boys, while the girls te | a more dignified 
way of winning the prize by holding a fork 
high in the air and dropping it downward, into 
the tub. Then comes a pretty test of love and 
friendsbip by mimic ships, sailing in the same 
tub of water. The ships are made by splittin 
an English walnut, taking out the meat an 
placing in each half shell a bit of cottun bat- 
ting; into the center of this a bit of colored 
candle is melted and inserted. A piece of 
string is made firm in the candle and then 
lighted as the two ships are launched. The 
ships are named and the distance they keep 
from each other, as they veer about, just so the 
attraction they display for each other. 

“Pulling the kale stalk’”’ is the next in order. 
The party march in procession to the cabbage 
patch, each one blindfolded and turned loose 
to pull up the first stalk stumbled over; this 
done, the procession returns to the house and 
the stalks are examined and one’s whole fu- 
ture read from them. The size indicates the 
stature of the future wife or husband, the earth 
at the root, shows the amount of future fortune, 
and a taste of the pith shows what the temper 
of the life partner was to be. The card charm 
makes a good number four onthe list and is 
performed by twogirls in silence. They sep- 
arate the face cards from the rest of the pack 
and place them under a sofa pillow. At ex- 
actly midnight the cards are dealt out to the 
girls. She who draws aking may look for a 
speedy marriage, ajack means a broken en- 
gagement, a queen signifies old maid, and dia- 
monds foretell riches, while clubs mean pov- 
erty, and hearts love in a cottage. The “nut 
test’’ must not be left out, for Hallowe’en used 
to be called “nut crack night’’in England. If 
you roast chestnuts before the fireplace or on 
the stove, each nutis named for an acquain- 
tance and the owners judge of the amount of 
affection borne them by these individuals ac- 
cording as they burn steadily, bounce away or 
burst with a noise. Other games appropriate 
to this jolly occasion will be described another 
week. 





Something About Golf, 


The game of golf, which has been played in 
Scotland for centuries, is now becoming popu- 
lar in the United States. The object of the 
game is to knock a ball over a course prepared 
for the purpose in a less number of strokes than 
your antagonist. At certain intervals there 
are holes into which the ball must be knocked. 
After it has been placed in one of these holes, 
the player takes it out, and placing it upon a 
little handful of earth, called a ‘‘tee,” “drives” 
it in the direction of the next hole. 

The object of a “drive’’ generallyis to send 
the ball as far as possible. The player rests the 
weight of the body on the left foot, which is on 
a line with the ball. The right foot is placed 
diagonally back ofthe left at an easy bracing 
distance. The body is kept stationary and is 
bent well forward so that when the ball is 
struck the hands are a little above and in front 
of the left knee. The “driver,” the club used 
in making a “drive,” is a long, rather flexible 
stick, much like a whip-stock, except that it is 
bent upward and broadened at the end where 
the ball is struck. The player swings this well 
up over the right shoulder two or three times 
just to get his hand in and produce an effect, 
does a little wrist motion to see that the mus- 


cles of his fore-arm are all right, looks in the 
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direction of the next hole two or three times, 
gets a sure footing and at last makes a stroke, 
and the little white ball sails off into the air 
or skims over the ground. 

Almost every play has to be made with a 
special ‘“‘cleek” or instrument adapted for the 
purpose. There is the “cleek’’ with a metal 

yoint for playing over ordinary ground between 
10les, the “‘lofter”’ for raising the ball over ob- 
stacles, otherwise “bunkers” and “hazards,” 
the “putters” for “putting’’ the ball into a hole 
at a short distance,and others. The player pre- 
paring for a stroke is said to be “addressing 
the ball.” 

The grounds where the game is played are 
called the “links,” and the boys who carry the 





TWO POSITIONS IN GOLF. 
club around for the players are called the “cad- 


dies.” The game is said to be well adapted 
for women and girls, though the most of those 
who play are men and boys. 

The accompanying illustration shows two of 
the positions taken in the game, the left bein 
that known as “addressing the ball,” the righ 
preparing fora ‘“‘drive.’’ The two figures in 
the picture bear no relation to each other, 
being put side by side merely for convenience; 
that is to say, two players do not stand as here 
pictured, side by side, when playing. 





Guessing Who He Is. 

The guessing of the portrait which appeared 
in the issue of Sept 29is very lively indeed and 
what a variety of guesses! The Portrait Editor 
enjoys the fun immensely. Some say Whitelaw 
Reid, others J. Sterling Morton, James G. 
Blaine, William 8. Wilson, David B. Hill, and 
soon. Someexcellent accounts of these gen- 
tlemen and their connection with current his- 
tory have been received. The interest is so 
keen that the contest will remain open till Oct 
31; that is, all letters descriptive of the man 
must reach the Portrait Editor, at this office,by 
that time. Full particulars ofthe contest will 
be found in the issue of Sept 29, which will be 
forwarded on receipt of 10c. 





Forest Fires and Big Game. 


During the open season of 20 days in Novem- 
ber, in Minnesota, an immense number of deer 
and other big game is likely to be killed by the 
hunters, the recent forest-fires having driven 
the wild animals into district around Prince- 
ton, Aitkin, Brainerd and Park Rapids. Hun- 
dreds of bear, footsore from trotting over 
burned tracts in hot ashes, have been killed, 
and three deer that escaped the flames near 
Rutledge were killed ina stable. 

A week before the great fire broke out, says 
Thomas Paxton, a well-known lumberman, 
there was a decided movement on the part of 
all sorts of big game. He saw half a dozen 
black bear in one morning, all trotting along 
in the same methodical sort of way. Deer 
were all moving out, he says, and a dozen 
could be seen to cross the head of the lake in 
an hour if a close watch was kept. 

“All these wild animals have a sharp in- 
stinct for impending danger,” says Mr Paxton. 
“An old woodsman or hunter will begin to 
hustle for cover himself when he sees birds 
and beasts alike moving in the same direction. 
There have been several forest fires of greater 
or less severity since I have had to do with 
the country between Tower and the Canadian 
line, and each time I have noted that full 
warning was given of a zoming disaster by the 
behavior of the wild animals in the forest. 
They know better than any human being 
when there is trouble coming, and you’ll see 
them begin to dig for safety a full week before 
a fire sweeps across the woods.” 








PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


A Tremendous Responsibility. 


The rights and pleasures of American homes 
are coming to be sadly interfered with by the 
demands of society. This is true not only of 
city homes; it is more especially true in 
the smaller towns. Society oceupies the place 
ofthe camel in Arab fable, which asked at first 
only that it be allowed to warm its nose in the 
Arab’s tent; that being granted, the rest was 
easy and the camel soon held possession. It 
is possible that home-makers have admitted the 
camel’s nose. The little ones have been per- 
mitted to attend at first only a child’s party, 
or agame at a neighbor's. Then invitations 
multiplied, fear of offending friends and the 
child’s natural desire to go make it more diffi- 
cult to refuse. A gradual increase in the de- 
mands of society,a gradual yielding by the 
mother and the camel wins. 

There was a time in England when children 
were forbidden to sit in the presence of their 
mothers. In this day, the pendulum of paren- 
tal government has swung to its utmost limit 
in another direction ; the tendency is for moth- 
ers to stand in the presence of their children, 
or what is worse, to walk and work, and that 
at afatal speed. Mothers are responsible for 
the state of affairs. From infancy the child is 
trained to selfishness. Before it has passed 
two “unswitched summers” it learns its power 
and who are its slaves. It says to the mother 
“go,” and she goeth; ‘“‘do this,’”’ and she doeth 

. Itis bribed to do things, and bribed not to 
dothem. No wonder thatin after years bribery 
is counted a legitimate persuasive. By laugh- 
ing at its pert ways and repeating its smart 
speeches, the mother succeeds in making the 
child precociously impertinent and of course 
disagreeable. That seems a most unwise af- 
fection which would bring upon a beloved child 
the dislike of friends and relatives, yet it is in- 
evitable in a course of training which yields 
everything to the caprices of a being too young 
to be reasonable. If the mother desired to 
ruin her child, she could devise no surer way 
than the inclined plane of indulgence. No, 
not if she entered into a compact with the = 
ers of darkness tofurnish a schedule, could she 
give it a surer start on the downward road. 

Not afew mothers excuse their systematic 
indulgence on the ground that the coming 
years will bring enough of hardship, enough of 
sorrow to the little one; let it enjoy life while 
it can. Then they proceed to yield to its tem- 
pers, gratify its whims, encourage it to resent 
any interference with its overbearing ways, 
and believe allits tale-bearing. Give such a 
mother time and she willsend out into the 
world an Ishmael whose “hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him,” or 
a weakling who yields to every temptation 
and is the dupe of any who would use him, 
“Step by step one goes a long way,” and from 
the cradle to the gallows is not an impossible 
journey. 

There are mothers who require obedience, 
and have, apparently, well-mannered children, 
but having themselves no well-detined opinion 
of truth and justice, no high moral standard, 
do not teach their children to act from princi- 
ple. Their politeness is only on the surface, 
to be seen of men; their obedience forced and 
to be violated as soon as possible. 

We are to learn the disposition, tempera- 
ment, faculties, of our children; endeavor to 
strengthen weak places, curb unhappy tem- 
vers, encourage noble aspirations and stimu- 
fate all the faculties to active service. Have 
we self-control? We shall need it, that we 
may teach the child that first, best lesson. Do 
we speak the truth? We must keep strict 
watch on the door of our lips lest we fail in 
exactness and the child follow our pernicious 


example. No more blessed thing can one do 
for a child than teach it to be true in word, 


deed and thought, allowing no exaggeration, 
no coloring to excite a laugh and cast reproach, 
suppressing promptly any mere eye-service or 
promise without intention to keep and helping 
it to resist petty temptations to deceive in 
order to receive praise or avoid blame. Many 
a mother teaches her little one to lisp at her 
knee, “I pray the Lord my soul to keep,’’ but 
beyond that modest allusion to its immortal 
part, gives no evidence that she knows her 
child has aught besides a body, to be clothed 
in purple and fine linen if she can, in the latest 
fashion at allhazards. If only one could carry 
a wardrobe to heaven! Time, thought and 
money spent on dress and dressmaking will 
produce children narrowed to fit the bodily 
and mental gauge which the mother furnishes. 





Bread Board.—The top of a candy pail, which 
any grocer will give away, makes an excellent 
boul to cut bread on. Hang it up with a ring 
head screw in the edge.—{E-R. 

























THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


{<e" These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


A Very Popular Wrap. 





The golf cape is one of the most popular and 
most comfortable garments for fall and winter 
wear. It makes the very best kind of wrap 
for traveling and general use. Our design is 
made of rough black or blue cheviot, lined 





B Noi. Sizes, 34, 36 and 38-inch bust measure. 
with Scotch plaid silk and fastened with straps 
and buttons of the material. The pattern can 
be obtained by any one who will write an a 

lication, using the following form and send- 

ng the same with 10c, to the publishers of this 
paper. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
crdece NOsecnes MOM ccvons 
pO eee eee ener eee eee eens sree ee eee 

AGEPC aeccsocevscecsces co ecccccccce 

Copy the foregoing blank; do not cut the 
paper. The coupon is done away with, thus 
giving to every one whether subscriber or not 
the advantage of our generous pattern offer, 
and obviating the necessity of mutilating the 
page by clipping. Full and explicit instrue- 
tions for putting garments together accompany 
each pattern. 





Feminine Fancies. 





Alice Shaw, the famous whistler, is giving 
gaunt-throated girls some advice which, if 
adopted, wiil leave the next-door piano no- 
where. She claims that nothing will develop 
a@ scrawny neck like whistling, and of course 
they will try it and of course our ears will 
suifer 





Was there ever such a clear case of the irony 
of fate as that of the young woman, who has 
been saving to buy a silk petticoat sagen, 
and now when she has the cash on hand, mus- 
lin lace-trimmed lingerie is the thing and silk 
petticoats are gone by? 





ATTENTION! 


Stand up straight, girls; 
Stand up straight. 

We “lean-over”’ maidens 
Aren’t ry: to date. 

Chin well lifted 
And face to the foe— 

Of course, I refer to 
The men, don’t you know! 





Girls should not be allowed to waltz if the 
experience really is like that of a Boston maid- 
en who describes her sensations as follows; 
“With one partner it is a soft, insidious meas- 
ure; With the next, a long and languorous 
movement; with the third, more of a hop, that 
gently jars the brain into a delicious, dreamy 
forgetfulness; while the fourth cavalier with a 
heroic tread, bears you away with strong and 
vigorous rhythm into still another world. The 
lights of this go out, you lose consciousness, 
but you feel no dread as you lie within those 
hereulean arms like a child rocked to sleep in 
his father’s embrace. Your feet are no longer 
on the earth.” ; 





In Wales appeared this advertisement: “Mr 
and Mrs Llewellyn Jones, having cast-off cloth- 
ing of every description, invite personal in- 
spection.”’ 


BUSY FINGERS 


The Autocrat Has Gone, 


With the falling of the last leaf came the 
—— away of one of. our best-beloved poets, 

liver Wendell'Holmes, at his home in Boston, 
Oct 7. He was the last of a group of famous 
American poets,— Whittier, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Holmes and Lowell, who have left such a 
dower to the literature of the 19th century. It 
was not only as a poet that Dr Holmes was 
famous; he was the keenest and far the most 

racious of satirists; his romances would kee 
iis name alive if he had never written a wor 
of verse, and in all he wrote there was the 
charm of enduring human feeling and the in- 
terest of profound psychologic thought. Dr 
Holmes was-born at Cambridge, Mass, in 1809, 
and his early school days were spent at Phil- 
lips academy, Andover. Then he became one 
of the class of ’29 at Harvard, which he made 
famous by his wonderful series of class poems. 
Several years later were given to the study of 
medicine, both in this country and in Paris, 
and afterwards Dr Holmes’ career as physician 
and lecturer at Dartmouth and Harvard was 
interspersed with his literary work, which in 
later years occupied his whole time. During 
his declining days he has done little writing 
and his serene, peaceful death is a fitting end 
to a busy, happy, honored life. 


PY AL ag FET BLER \ 


The Host Goes a-Visiting. 
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New England hospitality. And the cordial 
welcome a the Knickerbockers. What a sub- 
stantial, whole-souled ring those words have! 
And how proud we all are of the reality for 
which they stand. A big table loaded with 
turkey and mince pies and pumpkin pies and 
a score of other solid delights are the picture 
which the phrase raises instantly and involun- 
tarily to our minds. But the sensitive plate 
of the Host’s mind has had a new picture of 
hospitality thrown upon its surface, and one 
that will linger always. 

He happened to be in Indianapolis, a city 
which is very pretty indeed for one whose sure 
face is as flat as an ironing-table, and while he 
was calling upon the secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, beneath the dome of the 
capitol, he fell in with severai Hoosier farm- 
ers, members of the board. After achat ofa 
few minutes, one of them, a man with curly 





brown hair and a face which reminds one of 
Joe Jefferson’s, except that it is handsomer 
than Mr Jefferson’s, invited the Host down to 
his house in the country to spend a week. The 
two had never heard of each other before. A 
day or two later the Host-guest was seated be- 
side Mr Warder W. Stevens—that was the gen- 
tleman’s name—behind a beautiful Morgan 
mare, speeding from the railroad station in a 
county seat of southern Indiana to Mr Stevens’ 
farm of 450 acres, where he raises some of the 
handsomest Mergans which reach the Boston 
market, and many other products besides. 
Horses, small fruits, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, wheat—these are among the princi- 
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pal crops of southern Indiana, which is a very 
pretty rolling country, more picturesque than 
the prairies to the north and populated by fam- 
ilies of southern extraction, cordial and hospi- 
table to the last degree. My entertainer has a 
large stud of Morgans, the most of them wear- 
ing the beautiful golden sheen of his stallion, 
Golddust. His animals won the greatest num- 
ber of prizes for his breed at the World’s fair, 
and the person who took them to and from the 
exposition, and superintended the exhibit, was 
Mrs Stevens. She is an accomplished horse- 
woman, as well as writer on horse topics, farm 
management and social subjects. 

The days spent on this handsome place were 
delightful ones. The local farmers’ club, fa- 
mous all over Indiana, met with Mr and Mrs 
Stevens during the week, and I found these 
southern agriculturists as wide awake and pro- 
gressive as any I ever met. Enterprise and 
thrift prevail. The inquiries about New Eng- 
land, its people and its agriculture were many 
and eager. The children—but that, as Kipling 
would say, is another story, which the host 
means to tell later on, so 1 will simply say in 
closing that this couple gave an example of 
royal hospitality; Mr Stevens, who is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, told tales of Daniel Boone, 
whose “boon” companion his grandfather 
was ; the neighboring farmers, several of them, 
extended individual invitations to the Host to 
come and visit them, which he regretted he 
couldn’t do; and altogether the presiding offi- 
cer of the Table was overwhelmed and wished 
every Tabler could have met these kind Hoo- 
siers and sampled their hospitality. The next 
seeping, perhaps, is to tell about it.—[The 

ost. 


rr 

Disobey a Dying Request.—Dell, if I had been 
that dying man’s wife I would not have carried 
out his 4 yy concerning his children. A 
man who is so harrow-minded ought not to bea 
father. Here is where some parents make a great 
mistake. They think their boys must have a good 
education and trade and their general interests 
eared for while the girls are neglected, and when 
adversity comes, as it often does, they are thrown 
on their own resources and are helpless in regard 
to earning a livelihood, so they go into some- 
body’s kitchen because they happen to know 
something about housework, and they drag out a 
miserable existence because they are doing one 
kind of work while their tastes and ambitions 
aspire to something else. Isay give the girls a 
chance as well as the boys. ‘auline. 





Asked and Answered.—Will the lady who 
sent me seed of perennial plants last spring 
please send me her address, as I wish 


. very much to obtain seed of perennial pop- 


py of her in exchange for other seed, if she 
as any to spare. The seed she sent me came up 
beautifully, but a mischievous hen nearly ruined 
the poppies.—_[Jasmine, West Winsted, Conn. 





Echo Answers ‘‘Where?’’—Where are our old 
Tablers, among them Happy Jack, Ma and Pa, 
Dot and Maid of Wilbraham? Oh, say, Mrs Loom- 
is, do you allow boys to visit at Vista-Del Mar? I 
think I can do my share of the work if you would 
let me. I can wash dishes, make beds and do 
heaps of other work. My sister and I have been 
housekeepers this summer and liked it real well. 
If Miss Dimity will not take the advice of Corn 
Flower and read Averil I wish she would take 
mine and read In a Tight Squeeze. Do not let the 
title frighten you. Theo, didn’t you make that 
up about finding a man that wants nothing to eat 
but a few stale things? IL would like to see him. 
He must be very bony in appearance. Then 
when he hugs you his bones will make a very 
grave impression. Think well before you accept 
the situation, is the advice of—[Harmony. 





The Prices Are Right.—Will someone please 
inform an old Tabler where some of those places 
are in Massachusetts or Vermont in which board 
may be had for $2.50 and $3 per week? I think if 
Ezra and Vermonter would torm themselves into 
a bureau of information they would confer a favor 
on quite a number of persons of limited means 
who would gladly avail themselves of a few 
weeks’ rest at those terms.—[M. E. M. 





Planning for Our Fair.—I mean to send some- 
thing for the club sale in January, although nota 
member. We had a nice fair in Oxford,—lots of 
fancy articles, vegetables, poultry, etc, but I don’t 
like to see the racing, it seems hard on the horses. 
(E. L. M. 





First Citizen: It is not enough that bicycles 
carry bells; the law should enforce a regular 
system of signals that all can understand. 

Second Citizen: What would you suggest ? 

First Citizen: Well, I don’t know exactly, 
but it might be something like this: One ring, 
stand still; tworings, dodge to the right; three 
rings, dive to the left; four rings, jump straight 
up and I'll run under you; five rings, turn @ 
back handspring and land behind me, and so 
on. You see, us folks who walk are always 
glad to be accommodating, but the trouble is 
to find out what the fellow behind wants us 
to do. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Drouth and Sickness. 





There is a general idea that a long period of 
drouth is likely to be followed by prevalence 
of fevers and other diseases. This belief has 
some foundation. During a long continued 
drouth, the electrical conditions of earth and 
air, as related to the human body, are so 
changed as to require an adjustment of the vital 
forces to them. This is accomplished without 
material disturbance because the sunlight, 
dryness, etc, furnish little to destroy the equi- 
librium. 

When the drouth is broken by a wet spell, 
or by frequent rains, the readjustment must 
take place under conditions of dampness and 
chill peculiarly adapted to pe chills and 
congestions. To this must be added the habit 
of careless exposure which a few weeks of fine 
weather is apt to establish, and which does not 
readily yield except at the dictation of some 
physical pain. 

lf the heat has been excessive, the further 
element of some degree of bodily debility must 
be taken into the account. Debility, habits of 
exposure, and the necessary readjustment of 
the vital forces to different electrical condi- 
tions under circumstances favoring chills and 
congestion are the strategic points of disease at 
the present time. 

Should there be any sensible loss of vim at 
present as compared with last June, no time 
should be lost in restoring the normal vigor by 
rest, a bath every day as cold as the system 
will immediately react from, less starch and 
sugar food and as much outdoor exercise as can 
be thoroughly recuperated from before the 
next morning. Should medicine be deemed 
necessary the biochemic salt cale. phos. is 
adapted to almost all states, while if iron is 
considered essential the homeopathic Hen- 
sel’s tonicum is reliable in appropriate condi- 
tions. Golden Seal is one of the best vegetable 
tonics. 

Even should there be no debility, proper 
safeguards ought not to be neglected. Canta 
clothing should be worn a little thicker than 
in summer. Extra wraps should always be at 
hand especially if sitting ina shaded room, 
riding, or after exercise. This  precantion 
should be taken in attendance at church where 
the sexton is almost certain to drop the win- 
dows onthe windward side. It is none the 
less important in leaving places of public 
amusement and those of private entertain- 
ment. 

Sufficient protection for the feet comprehends 
not merely preventing them from becoming ac- 
tually wet, but from dampness as well. Damp 
leather is a much better conductor of electricity 
than dry is, just as wet ground is a better con- 
ductor than dust. The rapid running off of the 
electricity of the body through damp shoes is 
the reason why so many take cold on damp 
ground. Even though the sole be too thick for 
dampness to penetrate, the same result may 
follow if the top of the uppers is wet, as the 
damp strata on the outside then becomes a con- 
ductor connecting with the ground through the 
moist edge of the sole. Rubber is a non-con- 
ductor; therefore its value as a foot protector. 
The same remarks apply to a more limited ex- 
tent to damp clothing and moist air; hence the 
expediency of rubber coats. 

Ifa chill has been felt and fever has super- 
vened, the best thing in the world is a batha 
little colder than the skin, repeated so fre- 
quently that fever cannot rise. If it be a local 
congestion, apply cold to the part and heat 
elsewhere until the balance of the circulation 
is restored. If diarrhcea or dysentery has set 
in, give colon flusi:es of hot slippery, elm tea as 
often as pain increases and keep still in bed 
until relieved. If the appetite has failed, las- 
situde is felt and the tongue is coated, take a 
quick emetic of lobelia followed by a thorough 
colon flush of hot water, and that by a fuil 
pack or a full warm bath. Liquid food only 
should be taken and frequent spongings or 
local baths will ward off typhoid in most cases. 


Blood Purifier for Catarrh. 


Such a remedy is frequently called for, but 
the function of blood purification is greatly 
misunderstood. It is generally supposed to be 
asort of housecleaning process accomplished 
by some drug or chemical, and that all one 
needs to do to derive this benefit is to swallow 
the drug in the doses prescribed by its vender. 
Blood is kept pure or made so by the combined 
efforts of the eliminating organs—the lungs, 
skin, kidneys, liver and bowels—their excre- 
tions consisting largely of the waste matters 
drawn from the blood. The best blood purifier 
is, therefore, that mode of life which best pre- 
serves these functions in normal exercise. Any 
or all of them may be stimulated into unnatural 








THREE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


activity by drugs, but the reaction is liable to 
more than counterbalance the good, of the tem- 
rary stimulation. When all the eliminating 
nections are active a blood purifier is never 
needed and is never of utility if used. 

But suppose activity is maintained by the 
use of drugs? Thenit will be the worse in- 
stead of the better way. By just so much 
as fruits taste better than rhubarb and castor 
oil, so much are they better as aperients or 
laxatives. The watermelon as a diuretic is 
better than citrate of potassa, and a warm bath 
is to be desired above jaborandi as a sweat 
producer. 

Local helps may be needed in catarrh and 
other ailments even after these functions are 
all well established, but no wise man will seek 
to produce a pronounced local effect by over- 
stimulation of an eliminating function; be- 
cause the local effect will inevitably be accom- 
— with other effects at other localities, 

eleterious according to the extent of the 
stimulation. Get all the waste-expelling func- 
tions in healthy action, and then treat locally 
as may be required is a good maxim for chron- 
ic diseases. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Thrush.—D. S.’s horse has thrush. Clean 
out the clefts of the frog with warm water. 
Then take a little calomel and press it to the bot- 
toms of the clefts. Puta piece of soft rag in the 
cleft to keep the calomel from falling out when 
the foot is putdown. Repeat every third day un- 
til the parts are well. eep the horse in a dry 
place while under treatment. 





Lameness in Leg.—O. J. has a horse which is 
lame in its fore leg. See that the] lameness is in 
the leg. Mix soap liniment 4 oz, tincture of op 
ium 2 0z, tincture arnica 20z, and apply a little 
twice daily. If the lameness is in the foot, anply 
a blister of cantharides 2 dr, and lard 1 oz. 
and rub in alittle where the hair and hoot meet. 
Let it remain on for 24 hours and then wash off and 
rub on alittle lard, and repeat in two weeks if 
necessary. 


Bloody Milk.—G. B. P.’s cow gives bloody milk 
from one teat. Bathe tne affected part with cold 
water after milking and also inject tannic acid 
1 0z and water 80z. Shake up well and use a ta- 
blespoonful at each milking. Give ldr of iodide 
of potassium in bran mash and 2 drof sulphate of 
iron in the evening in mash, and continue fortwo 
weeks or more if necessary. 


Tetanus or Lockjaw.—C. Y. J. has a mare 
which he thinks has worms. The animal became 
stiif ard kept grinding her teeth. Twenty foir 
hours afterward her jaws became stiff and she 
can scarcely eat. The mare is affected with tet- 
anus which causes a stiffness ofthe muscies, and 
is best treated with bromide of potass1 oz to 
ome at a duse three or four times aday dissolved 

n the drinking water. If the animai can eat a 
bran mash may be given. Continue for several 
days if necessary. 





Sweeny.-- A. J. B’s horse has sweeny coming on. 
If the part is swollen, bathe witb hot watcr three 
times daily and mix tincture of arnica 4 oz, tinct- 
ure opium 2 oz, water % pt, and apply 2 little to 
the part after bathing. If the part has wasted 
mix cantharides 2 dr, lard 14,02, and rub on a 
little with the fingers every second week. 


TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin Queries.— 
Indiana Subscriber: If a father gives his son a 
colt, and the son takes possession of it, it is a 
completed gift and the pare1.i cannot take it back 
again.—S. P., Michigan: Women must register 
in order to vote at school meetings.——W. J. M.: 
Wisconsin: I understand that a person born in 
this country can inherit an entailed estate in Eng- 
land. He may have to be naturalized in that 
country in order to hold it.——E. D., Indiana: I do 
not suppose the dog belongs to youif the former 
owner should turnup. You might sel: it condi- 
tionally to be .eturned if the owner demanded. 





Real Estate Law.-—-X., Michigan: If A rep- 
resented the land as being over 12 acres and 
there were only nine, there is no legal damage 
done if the land was near by or B had seen it and 
could easily have measured it. If he had not 
seen it and it was off some distance and B relied 
entirely on the representation given, he can pro- 
cure damages. A title to real estate by adverse 
possession cannot be acquired under 20 years’ 
time. The trouble in a breach of warranty is not 
considered an element of damages. The costs o° 
the suit I think would be. 





Surveyors of Lumber.—Manufacturer, Colo- 
rado: The measurement of lumber by ~ known 
surveyor is not binding on the purchase. If is 
only prima facie evidence as to the quantity and 
quality. If you ean prove by the evidence of 
other parties, whether known surveyors or not, 
that the measurement is wrong, or that the qual- 
ity is not what you bought, you can be made to 
pay for only what you have received. The evi- 





dence of a surveyor of experience might be con- 
sidered better than a man unused to lumber and 
its measurements. 

Damage by Fire; Right of Way.—N. §B., New 
Mexico: 1. A is liable for all damages caused 
by his want of proper care in making or manag- 
ing his fire. His property, except such as is by 
law exempt from attachment, can be taken for it. 
After his property is gone, he can be made to pay 
nothing more. 2 The fact that C has crossed D’s 
land by his ;er 3sion for 20 years does not pre- 
vents D’s closiuy, .p the driveway. 


Fences in Massachusetts. —Black Sheep: Your 
neighbor can be made to fence if his land is in- 
closed or improved, otherwise not.——Fence 
Law: The proceedings to compel fencing 
underthe fence law, should be hac against the 
occupant and not the owner. 


Liability of Employer.—Hired Man, Ccicrado: 


As a rule an employer is liable for the care- 
lessness of his employee while engaged in his (the 
employer’s) business. If the hired man, while 
driving the farmer’s team on the farmer’s busi- 
ness, carelessly drove into the wagon of another 
and injured it, the farmer would be liable for 
damages. If the farmer let his man take the 
team to drive into town on busines of his own, the 
farmer would not be liable for damages. The 
hired man is liable to any person injured by his 
carelessness, Whether on the employer’s business 
or not, and he is also liable to the employer for 
damage caused by his carelessness. 





Collecting Taxes.—A. Z., Maine: The law in- 
tends that everyone shall pay taxes lawfuliy as- 
sessed to him. If the owner does not pay the tax 
levied on his farm, the tax collector may put it 
up to auction, after the claim has been in his 
hand nine months, and before he has had it 10 

ears. lf the land is sold the owner may redeem 
t within two years by paying the tax and all 
fees, expenses and interest. If he does not so re- 
deem it he has lost all right to the estate. 


Presumption of Death, IJlinois—S. E. B.,: A person 
who disappea,s ana is not heard from for seven years is 
presumed ts be dead for some purposes, Before that 
time he may be presumed to be alive. Unless there are 
circumsta.ces tending te prove that he died at the time 
of his disappearance,there will be no particular time when 
he is presumed to have died. An insurance company may 
require some further evidence than mere disappearance 
before paying a loss. In case of a policy payable to his 
estate they will pay to an administra.or, avd thus there 
may be further trouble as, even 1 .lie man is dead, be 
may have married and left a wife ar«. children. It is at 
the discretion of the court Lo appoi.t an adm nistrator on 
the seven-year FE yous ot deaih. there being no 
other evidence of it. 
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A Durable Stable Floor.—E. lL. Vincent, 
Broome Co, N Y, writes us: One of my iownsmen 
has a floor in his stabia which will ueyer rot, 
break down or waste liquid manure. In the 
course of a little chat with him the other day he 
told me how hejfcame to put it in, He had intended 
to put in acemeiut tioor and had his plans al! made 
to that effect, when a farmer who had had sume 
experience said he would never be satisfiei with 
it, as it would break through if he drew heavy 
loads of manure over it. He then began to inves- 
tigate the matter of putting in flagging and found 
that he could lay his stable floor in stone cheaper 
than he could put it in cement. First he madea 
solid foundation of stone and laid the flagging on 
the top of these, filling all the seaws with cement. 
The ‘lagging used averaged abo.t eight inches in 
thickness, a.though my friend thinks three would 
have been amply sufficient for all purposes. His 
flagging cost him nine cents per square foot, and 
will last a lifetime. The drop behind the cattle 
is also laid up in stone and cement, making alto- 
gether a most durable floor. This farmer says he 
thinks his floor is really warmer than plank, as it 
never freezes in his stable. 


Larkspur in Pastures.—S. James, Clackamos 
Ore: For the past two or three decades many 
correspondents from the west have been com- 

laining of the loss of horses and cattle from eat- 
ng Loco weed, a wild plant belonging to the pea 
and bean family, but quite recently we have 
received several letters from correspondents re- 
siding in Oregon and Washington giving accounts 
of both horses and cattle having been poisoned 
from eating the wild larkspur (Delphinium). This 
plant itis true belongs to the Crowfoot family, 
which contains some spevies with rather strong 
narcotic properties, as for instance, the Monks- 
hood (Aconitum) but these plants, and especially 
the roots, haye such an acrid and bitter taste that 
domestic animals will rarely touch them. It may 
be as you say that your horses have been poisoned 
by eating the roots of the wild larkspur, and if 
true the best thing to be done is to go over the 
range and pull up and destroy these pestiferous 
weeds. 


Worms on Sweet Potatoes, etc.—W. Lee Ruck- 
er, Harris Co, Tex, wants to knowif it would be 
best to apply Paris green to kill worms on sweet 

otatoes, but fails to give us any hint as to the 

ind or form of worms infesting the plants. It is 
quite probable, however, that the poison named 
will kill any insect that eats the leaves of such 
plants but you should be careful and not apply 
too much as it may burn the leaves. One part of 
Paris Green to 100 or 150 of plaster or any cheap 
kind of flour will be strong enough, and then 
merelv dust the surface of the foliage when it is 
wet with dew. Wedonot think you would suc- 
ceed in transplanting young onion plants in Tex- 
as unless you happened to strike a few rainy days 
at the right time. 
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